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JUS T A WOR D 


“Torpedoes, Mines and Men,” first of the 
articles by Herman Whitaker, war cor- 
respondent of The Independent at the bat- 
tlefront, has brought many letters of ap- 
proval from our readers with requests for 
more. Here is what Mr. Julian M. Solo- 
mon, Jr., of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, wrote to us about it: 


After reading thru the article in the April 
, 20th issue entitled “Torpedoes, Mines and Men,” 

I feel that this is such an inspiration that it 
should be reprinted in a booklet or leaflet and 
distributed broadcast thruout the country. I hap- 
pened to read it on my way home the other 
night, or rather morning, and when I got into 
the house it was two a. m. Before going to 
bed I made my wife sit up and read it, because 
I was so much impressed personally, 

In my ‘opinion, this should prove a great in- 
spiration to every one who reads it, and will 
help more than anything I have seen yet to 
“sell’’ the American public, not only on the war, 
but on the value and efficiency of “Our Navy.” 

Articles of this caliber should not only help to 
build up the value of your splendid publication, 
but should go far toward helping to win the 


war. 
Cordially yours, 
JULIAN M. SOLOMON, JR. 

The next article of Mr. Whitaker’s to 
be published in The Independent describes 
our war against the U-boats and explains 
the merits and limitations of the convoy 
system. His story of Captain McGregor, “a 
Scotch skipper, upright, courageous, self- 
reliant, the finest of seaman, but unfor- 
tunately hard in the mouth,” points a 
forceful moral of the need of naval team- 
work. 

In a later issue we shall publish Mr. 
Whitaker’s impressions of the civiliau war 
reactions in London and in Paris—an an- 
swer to the American plea, “Let us know 
the truth when you get over there.” 

Let the little “slavey,’’ who lit my first fire 
in London, give answer. She was small, insig- 
nificant, almost dwarfish. She sniveled from the 
chronic cold one contracts in these isles, Her 
snub nose and weak, watery eyes were not im- 
proved by a periphery of coal dust. Not by any 
stretch of imagination could she be considered a 
heroic figure, yet Lloyd George himself, nor 
President Poincaré could not .have answered 
more to the point. 

“Yes, sir, we are tired of the war. But we 
can’t stop now. It’s too terrible a thing to ever 
‘ave ’appen again. We ‘ave got to fight it out 


~ a proper finish. That’s how we working folks 
eel.” 








“How the Bolsheviki Got on Top” is the 
title of an article soon to be published in 
The Independent by Edward Alsworth 
Ross, professor of sociology at the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. Professor Ross was sent 
over to Russia in 1917 on a commission 
appointed to investigate the social and 
economic conditions attendant upon the 
Russian revolution. In “A Talk with 
Trotzky,” published in The Independent of 
March 9, he reported verbatim the economic 
and administrative program of the leader 
of the Bolsheviki. His analysis of the atti- 
tude of the Russian people, presented in 
The Independent; May 11, is an illuminat- 
ing explanation of recent events “In Dark- 
est Russia.” 
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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


Ezra PounD—-Go out and defy opjnion. 

AMBASSADOR PaGE—The Germans are 
as dull as they are strong. 

* ANnoN—Anonymity in journalism is as 
wrong as secret diplomacy. 

CARDINAL GiBpBoNS—The Holy Father 
has faced a terrible ordeal. 

JouNn GALSworRTHY—We are awakening 
to the dangers of Gadasening. 

LaDy REApInc—There is no nerve spe- 
cialist in England any more. 

GENERAL FocH—A battle is never lost 
until its loss is acknowledged. 

Gov. FranK O. LOwDEN—Illinois is the 
keystone of the new United States. 

Pror. GILBERT Murray—lIt is not wise 
to speak confidently about the future. 

Ep. HowE—It has always been the way 
of poets to say a man of sense has no soul. 

W. H. Tart—A moral people like us 
will die sooner than give up our high 
ideals. 

CLARENCE REx—It is all right for a gir! 
to marry for money if she is worth the 
money. 

Herr HAAsE—lIt is intolerable that Ger- 
man soldiers should be the executioners of 
the Russian Revolution. 

RupyarD KripLtinc—Nine tenths of the 
atrocities that Germany has committed 
have not been made public. 

Brtty SunDAY—Germany lost out when 
she turned from Christ to Krupp and from 
the cross of Calvary to the iron cross. 

HERR WILDGRUBE—What is all this hub- 
bub about democracy, seeing that our 
monarchical state has proved its efficiency ? 

Bisuop Focarty—tThe Sinn Fein move- 
ment is nothing more than the national 
spirit of Ireland purified from English 
dross. 

Lizvut. Paut Davipovatz—The Kaiser 
will go down to posterity as the greatest 
robber and murderer the world has ever 
known. 

EMPEROR WILLIAM—If I order you to 
shoot down your relations, brothers, yes, 
even your parents, you must obey me with- 
out murmuring. 

Lioyp GrEorGE—There is no time for 
ease, delay or debate. The call is impera- 
tive, the choice is clear. It is for each free 
citizen to do his part. 

HerkR LANDSBERG—Our love for the 
fatherland goes so far that we will not en- 
danger Germany by seeking to annex Cour- 
land and Longury-Briey. 

Otto H. KAHN—It is too little realize: 
that the leaders of business are elected b) 
the business community at large, and hol 
their position subject to “recall.” 

T. C. O’DONNELL—A stanza or two from 
“America” sung whenever opportunity ani 
time permit, will bring oxygen into your 
lungs and strengthen the muscles of the 
abdomen and breast. 

THEODORE P. SHonts—The greatest in- 
ducement for saving will always consis‘ 
in offering a rate on return on investe 
money which will serve as an effective com 
—— to a man for the sacrifice in- 
volved. 
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How I Invested $2.00 that Netted Me a 
Clean Profit of $900.00 in One Year 


The experience of a man who for years could not seem to make both ends meet. 


Now 


has saved $5400.00 and is going to buy a home for his family in the suburbs. 


“My wife and I were in a state of 
desperation. 
year and we sat down and figured 
that we hadn’t saved a single penny 
of my $3000 salary—worse than that, 
here upon the table was a sheaf of 
unpaid bills amounting to about $300. 

“‘Where could the money have 
gone?’ I said, puzzled. 

“‘T can’t imagine,’ my wife an- 
swered. ‘It’s certain we haven’t 
spent much on pleasure. And I’ve 
not been extravagant in any way that 
I can think of in managing the house 
or providing for the children. And 
none of us have gotten any more 
clothing than we really needed.’ 

“And yet the money was gone. 
Neither of us knew why or where it 
had gone. There wasn’t a single 
article in the house that we could 
point to and say, ‘Well, there’s $50, 
or there’s $100 accounted for, any- 
way.’ 

“My wife and I had just cleared 
the unpaid bills from the table, and 
half-heartedly agreed to meet them 
‘some way or other’ when William 
Jordan, my assistant at the office, 
rushed into the room. 

“What do you think!’ he cried, 
excitedly. ‘My wife and I have saved 
enough money and we’ve just made 
arrangements to buy a little home in 
the suburbs.’ 

“My wife gazed at me in astonish- 
ment. She knew as well as I did 
that Jordan only made $2000 a year 
and, like us, he had two children. 
‘How could ,they manage it?’ we 
asked ourselves. Jordan and his 
family enjoyed all the pleasures of 
life even more so than we, because 
we never went to the theatre without 
having an unpleasant doubt as to 
whether we could really afford it and 
wondering what necessity we would 
have to cut down on after having that 
luxury. But Jordan went to the 
theatre frequently, entertained reg- 
ularly, had all of the necessities and 
many of the luxuries of life. All his 
family ‘were always well-dressed and 
his children were known as ‘two of 
the prettiest-frocked’ children in the 
neighborhood. 

“TI decided to put the question 
squarely up to Jordan and find out 
how he could manage affairs so that 


It was the end of the 


Told by GEORGE P. ELLIOT 


his $2000 income would go so much 
further than my $3000. 

“Well, Mr. Elliott,” he answered 
simply, ‘my wife and I long ago 
came to the conclusion that a home 
must be run in the same way as a 
business if one wants to make any 
money out of it. So we just kept a 
record of all our expenditures— 
stopped up all the expensive leaks— 
laid away a certain amount every 
week on the budget basis for regu- 
lar annual bills, such as insurance— 
determined upon 30% of my yearly 
salary as the amount that we would 
bank each year—and then deposited 
1/52nd of that amount each week. 
You can’t imagine, Mr. Elliot, what 
fun it was! We didn’t miss any 
pleasures because we always knew 
exactly how much we could afford tv 
spend and we spent that amount for 
pleasure with a free mind. At the 
end of the first year we had a bank 
balance of $500 to pay us for our 
fun. And every year since we've 
saved from $500 to $600—just by 
not letting our money dribble away 
as most couples do. That is how I 
have the money to buy a home!’ 

“After Mr. Jordan left that even- 
ing, Mrs. Elliot and I talked about 
applying the same plan to our own 
affairs. We became enthusiastic 
about it. Wé€ decided to try it out 
immediately. All that next evening 
we bent over the dining-room table 
and made figures talk. We have 
conducted our home on this plan now 
for six years and have saved from 
$800 to $1000 each year—despite the 
high cost of living and without de- 
priving ourselves of one bit of pleas- 
ure or any of the conveniences of 
life. We now have about $5400 in 
the bank—or an average of $900, or 
309% of my salary for every year 
since my wife and I became partners 
in the fascinating money-saving 
game. This summer finds me hot 
on the trail of William Jordan in 
selecting a beautiful home of my 
own.’ 





The Ferrin Money-Saving System is 
built upon the experience of people like 
the Jordans and the Elliots. It is in- 
tended for people who want to save 
money and have money and yet do not 
want to tie themselves down to strin- 
gent economy and denial of the little 
pleasures and luxuries which sweeten 
life. This new Money-Saving System 


is for those who realize how money 
dribbles away into nothingness unless 
some track of it is kept. 

The Ferrin Money-Saving System is 
simplicity itself. It is all in a hand- 
some and handy blue imitation leather 
bound account book prepared by the 
Independent Corporation. It is the 
only device of its kind—because it is 
based on the budget idea and provides 
for the income as well as for the classi- 
fied items of expense. No knowledge 
of bookkeeping is required to use this 
new System. Any child able to read 
will be able to keep the account ac- 
curately. Three minutes a day will 
suffice to attend to the matter. No red 
tape or technicalities—so efficient that 
it is automatic—simple to understand 
and easy to apply. 

Make the Ferrin Money-Saving Sys- 
tem your automatic accountant—give 
it only three minutes’ attention each 
day. It will keep a watchful eye on 
your income—check up your expenses 
—tell you to a penny where your 
money goes—enable you to put money 
in the bank regularly and surely—keep 
you out of debt—free your mind from 
worry and doubt regarding luxuries, 
because you will know just*‘how much 
you can afford—will answer for YOU 
that tiresome question, “Where does 
the money .go?”—and will prevent you 
from letting your money dribble away 
without leaving any trace of itself. 
Send now for the Ferrin Money-Saving 
System—the Automatic Accountant of 
Every Income. Examine it—without 
cost. 


Examine It—Without Cost 


Mail the coupon NOW for this 
“Watch-dog of the Home Treasury.” 
See how efficiently this Ferrin Book 
works. Examine it thoroughly and if 
you feel that you can afford not to own 
this sonnaelie money-saving device, 
return the book and owe us nothing. 
But if you feel that you would like to 
stop up the leaks which prevent you 
from saving money, if you want to 
check up your expenses and have a tidy 
bank balance to show each year, then 
retain the Ferrin Book and send us 
only $2 in full payment. 

Send for the Ferrin Book NOW! 
It’s a big step taken toward a tidy 
bank account. 

FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


Dndependent Vorporation 


Division of Business Education, 119 West 40th St., New York 
Publishers of The Independent (and Harper's Weekly) 

Please send me—for free examination—Fer- 
rin’s Money-Saving Account Book. I will either 
remail the course to you within five deys after 
its receipt or send you $2. 
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for the best examples of 
Truck Operating Efficiency 


__ 


Attention is called to the following announcement 
recently made by the Council of National Defense: 


“The Council of National Defense has given its formal approval to 
all measures designed to facilitate the use of the motor truck in trans- 
portation wherever it can be utilized. It is urging all communities as 
far as possible to adapt the motor truck to their local needs and en- 
courage its use in any way to help existing transportation problems.” 








To promote maximum results in motor transportation, 
the Packard Motor Car Company offers a total of $5,000 
in awards to owners and drivers for greatest efficiency in 
hauling. The awards will be based on certified records of 
Packard truck operation over a period of three months, beginning June 1. 
Best results are obtained through full loads, careful routing and proper 
maintenance of the trucks. To win the awards records must be kept in 
accordance with the National Standard Truck Cost System. Transporta- 
tion experts not connected with the Packard organization will be the 
judges. Full particulars will be furnished by us or any Packard dealer. 
Every Packard truck owner and driver is invited to compete for the awards. 

EFFICIENT HAULING is now a patriotic duty. It will release railway 
cars for government use. 


CAsk the man who owns one 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 
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o ere Sane BUILT IN TWENTY-SEVEN DAYS 


"he 5500 ton U. 8. collier “Tuckahoe,” launched at the Camden shipyard of the New York Shipbuilding Company on May 5, has 
established a world record for speed in shipbuilding. About three hundred men worked twenty-seven days to build her 
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DO IT AGAIN! 


HE American Red Cross needs another hundred 

million dollars. The first hundred million has been 

wisely and effectively spent. Next week a great 

drive will be made the country over to raise the 
second Red Cross War Fund. 

There is no question that it will be raised. The American 
people are learning how to give. They have not yet failed 
to meet any call that has been made upon them in the name 
of democracy, humanity and victory. The War Fund will 
be raised. 

The only question to be asked is, What will your part 
ir it be? 


LLOYD GEORGE 


HE debate in the British House of Commons on the 
evening of May 9 excited more attention in America 
than many a debate in Congress. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances English politics arouses curiosity but not concern 
in the minds of Americans. But now when the lives of mil- 
lions of our young men are dependent upon the action of 
Parliament we follow its proceedings with intense interest 
and must endeavor to get a clear understanding of the forces 
involved in the present crisis. This is not easy, partly be- 
cause of the censorship—which for instance held up for a 
day the transmission of General Maurice’s letter to America 
—and partly because of the peculiarities of the British 
system of government. It is, for instance, hard for Ameri- 
cans to understand how it is that a Parliament whose legal 
term expired on January 31, 1916, is still in power and 
how it is that the Home Rule act, which was passed three 
times by the House of Commons and duly signed by the 
King, has nevér been executed and is never likely to be, and 
how it is that a country which gave a Liberal majority at 
the last election is now governed by Conservatives. Imagine 
the like happening in America. Suppose the Democrats after 
having elected Wilson by an overwhelming majority in 1912 
should now find that the country was ruled by a cabinet 
composed of Taft, Root, Roosevelt and Bryan, and that the 
measure on which the election had been won, an act grant- 
ing Home Rule to the Philippines, had been suspended and 
a military régime substituted. Would not the Democrats 
feel sore about such a situation? 

This accounts for the attitude of certain liberal and rad- 
ical elements of England toward the administration. Premier 
Lloyd George is still nominally a Liberal, but he is now as 
much disliked and distrusted by some in the party as he used 
tc be by the Conservatives. He was put into power in Decem- 
ber, 1916, in the place of Asquith because it was thought 
that he could “win the war”—and he has not done it. On 
the contrary, the war has gone against the Allies in Europe 
ever since and he is accused of so weakening the British 
armies in France as to lead to the present serious reverse. 

His right hand man, Bonar Law, the Unionist Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, is also charged with over-confidence and 
misrepresentation. If the reader will refer to the parlia- 
mentary report of March 8 he will find that Bonar Law 
reported to the House of Commons that the British lines 
were more strongly fortified than ever before and that “I 
am justified in saying with certainty that both as regards 
men and guns we have, if anything, a slight superiority.” 
He found that most of the British soldiers and officers of 
low degree did not believe the Germans would dare start 
their long heralded offensive and he added: “I am myself 
still a little skeptical about it.” (Laughter and cheers.) A 
fortnight later the British line had been broken and Amiens 
would have been taken if the French had not come to the 
rescue. 

It is then natural, however unjustifiable, that the British 





A year ago the country gave $105,000,000 to the Red 
Cross. It will do it again. 

Did you give last year? Do it again! 

Did you give all that you could? Do it again! 

Did you have a share in the glorious work of caring for 
the wounded, comforting the suffering, rehabilitating the 
homeless, succoring the victims of ruthlessness and bar- 
barism? Do it again! 

Did you give till it hurt? Do it again! 

If every one who gave then will do it again, the thing 
will be done. If any one for any reason failed to give then, 
let him do it now, and then—do it again! 


STAYS ON TOP 


Parliament and public should be critically disposed toward 
those in authority who fed them with false hopes. This feel- 
ing was brought to a focus by the “Where is Bliicher?” inter- 
view of General Maurice, hinting that the army which was 
supposed to be held in reserve for such an emergency was 
fictitious. As a punishment for this breach of discipline or 
of confidence, General Maurice was removed from his post 
of Chief Director of Military Operations to the General 
Staff and sent to France on active duty. But from there 
he sent a letter to the Chronicle accusing Lloyd George 
and Bonar Law of prevarication before Parliament. These 
charges were seized upon by the opponents of Lloyd George, 
and Mr. Asquith, who must now be counted among them, 
demanded an investigation by a committee of the House of 
Commons. The Premier met the crisis with his accustomed 
boldness and overcame it with his usual success. He brought 
the question at once before the House as a whole, challenged 
his critics to support the Government or take its place, and 
at the end of his speech he received a vote of confidence 
of 293 against 106. He pointed out that it was a breach of 
the King’s regulations and destructive of all military dis- 
cipline for a soldier, whatever his rank, to make a public 
attack upon those in authority. He showed that his state- 
ments as to the strength of the British army came directly 
from Maurice’s own department and that General Maurice 
himself stated on March 22 that “the forces on the whole 
front are as nearly equal as they can be.” General Maurice 
did not find any fault with the figures adduced by the Pre- 
mier until after he had been dismissed from his position. 

Premier Lloyd George did not go into the fundamental 
issue of the disposition of the British forces during the 
spring, but he brought out the fact that the extension of the 
British line was due to the insistence of Premier Clemen- 
ceau. The French held 336 miles and the British 100. The 
French had been bearing the brunt of the fighting for three 
years and had put a larger proportion of their young man- 
hood into the line than any belligerent country in the world. 
In regard to the attitude of Field Marshal Sir Douglas 
Haig the Premier said: 

Of course, the Field Marshal was not anxious to extend his 
line. No one would be having regard to the great accumulation 
of strength against him, and the War Cabinet were just as 
reluctant. 

There was not a single meeting between the French generals 
and ourselves when we did not state facts against the extension. 
but the Pressure from the French Government and French Army 
was enormous, 

In response to this demand from the French, General 
Gough with the Fifth Army took over a portion of the 
French line to the south. This was the sector thru which 
Hindenburg was able to break and General Gough has been 
removed pending investigation. The Premier closed with a 
plea to the critics to stop finding fault aimlessly and let 
the Government get on with its business. 
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This is really a sort of remnant of the controversy over indi- 
vidual command, which lasted practically for months. Unity of 
command, the national unity, is threatened. The army unity is 
threatened by this controversy. Days have been occupied in hunt- 
ing up records, minutes, letters, proces verbals, interviews, and 
in raking up what had happened over the whole twelve months 
in the War Cabinet, and this at this moment! 

I have just come back from France. I have visited some of the 
generals, and they were telling me how now the Germans are 
silently preparing perhaps the biggest blow of the war. under a 
shroud of mystery. They asked me for certain help. I have brought 


home a list of the things which they wanted done. I want to 


attend to them and I beg, I really beg, for our common cause, 
the fate of which is in the balance, now in the next few weeks— 
I beg and implore that there should be an end to this sniping. 
Americans will agree with this as good sense and we are 
glad that Parliament supported the Premier upon this point. 
What mistakes were made and who made them may be left 
to the courts martial or the historians. It was due to Amer- 
ican support that Mr. Lloyd George has at last secured the 
unity of command for which he has long been insistent. 


ON MISTAKES AND THEIR REPETITION 
N: war was ever conducted without mistakes. The 








human machine fails to function smoothly from time 

to time, especially when the grit of human greed 
gets into the bearings. No government ever went thru a 
war without blundering. It is the way of the world. The 
secret of success lies in recognizing the blunder promptly, 
correcting it speedily, and not letting it happen again. 

The United States has thus far been no departure from 
the rule. We have blundered and we have come near to 
failure, not once, but several times. We bungled our ship- 
building; we mismanaged our aircraft construction; it now 
looks as tho we had botched our production of artillery. 

It is particularly humiliating that these failures should 
all be in the industrial field, where the United States would 
be loath to acknowledge itself second to any nation in the 
world. We should be able, with our great wealth, our bound- 
less resources, our overflowing energy, and our Yankee wit, 
to surpass anything that any other people can do in the 
way of large-scale construction and production. But in three 
great tasks in our own special field we have not succeeded 
with the requisite speed and completeness. 

It is of no use to spend time bewailing our failures. But 
one thing can atone for mistakes—repairing them. This the 
Government seems eager to do. Whatever criticism may 
justly be brought against the Administration’s conduct of 
the war, it must be admitted by any judicial mind that 
there exists in the White House a readiness to alter methods 
that have been proved ineffective, to make changes in per- 
sonnel where the men intrusted with a task have proved in- 
adequate. That is, after all, the ultimate test of effective 
administration. 

The President made change after change in the manage- 
ment of our shipbuilding program, until he seems to have 
found the right man for the work at last. He has made 
changes in the management of the production of ordinance. 
It remains to be seen whether he has put it in the right 
hands yet. He has made changes in the direction of the air- 
craft production program. The result remains to be disclosed. 

This willingness to discard instruments that have proved 
inadequate is admirable. It should not be allowed to lie 
dormant for an instant. The nation must see to it, by frank, 
unvarnished, good-tempered expression of the popular judg- 
ment and the popular will. The nation must be satisfied with 
nothing less than the best. If it has reason to believe that 
it is not getting that, it must speak out clear and loud. 

The war must be won. It cannot be won without the full 
measure of American industrial achievement. We must do 
greater deeds than any people has ever done before. Those 
to whom their doing is entrusted must succeed or stand 
aside. We the people can pardon mistakes; we cannot per- 
mit their repetition. 


UNWANTED NOBILITY 


N many respects the British dominions beyond the sea 
[= more like the United States than they are like the 

Mother Country. One is their aversion to titles. And 
that is something that the Mother Country cannot under- 
stand. Every little while she is seized with a generous desire 
to reward some “colonial” who has distinguished himself 
in her eyes and so the King hits him a whack with the flat 
of the sword on the shoulder—and thereby cuts off his po- 
litical head. For a politician ceases to be honored in his 
own country when he gets honors in Britain. 

For one thing, the King seems dreadfully careless about 
whom he slaps with his sword or pins ribbons on. It reminds 
one of the story told of Russia in the early days of the war. 
The French Government desiring to show her gratitude io 
the gallant troops of her ally asked the commander to fur- 
nish a list of the soldiers who had distinguished themselves 
for bravery in battle in order that they might receive the 
French War Cross. The list was furnished by the Russian 
military authorities, and the French general, appearing be- 
fore the army on dress parade, had called up to him a dozen 
or so bearded muzhiks whom he duly decorated and kissed 
on both cheeks. After the ceremony the French general in- 
quired of the Russian commander what he thought of it. 
The Russian exprest his appreciation of the honor done to 
his men, but suggested that the impression might have been 
better if greater care had been taken in the selection, that 
some of those who had been crossed and kissed were not 
noted for their courage, but quite the contrary. This led to 
an investigation and it was found that thru some careless- 
ness in the bureaucracy a list of the soldiers who needed 
vaccination had been sent to the representative of the 
French Republic. 

This was a mere mistake, but the British Government is 
not so innocent. It has been proved in Parliament before the 
war and since that titles are sold or given for party services. 
An Australian music hall manager has recently published 
the statement that he has four times been offered a knight- 
hood at prices ranging from $50,000 to $75,000. What is 
worse, a peerage in England may be gained by what would 
bring a man to the penitentiary in Kansas, that is, running 
a brewery. 

Now the dominions are revolting at the attempt of Great 
Britain to fasten upon them her own detestable system of 
hereditary nobility. In Australia the papers are openly 
rejoicing that their “Lord” Forrest has no son and heir to 
hand down his new title to posterity. The Canadian Parlia- 
ment, at Sir Robert Borden’s suggestion, has petitioned the 
Home Government to be less lavish and indiscriminate in 
its bestowal of honors and decorations and to stop giving 
hereditary titles as antagonistic to the spirit of Canadian 
institutions. From the other side of the house Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier approved of the protest and added that he would 
gladly return his title if he could do it without disrespect 
to the Crown. 





THE MYSTERIOUS DISAPPEARANCE 
OF ZIAN KALI 


OME of our readers may not have noticed that one of 
S the prominent personages concerned in bringing on 

the Great War has absolutely vanished as completely as 
tho he had never existed. This is Zian Kali who, according 
to various official documents, was one of the leading spirits 
in the Serbian conspiracy to assassinate the Austrian Arch- 
duke Francis Ferdinand. Thus the version of the French 
Yellow Book as “translated and prepared for Parliament 
by the British Government” and published in this country 
by the American Association for International Conciliation 
says of the leaders of the conspiracy, Major Tankosic, of 
the Royal Serbian Army, and Milan Chiganoc, ex-brigand, 
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that after providing the assassins with revolvers and hand 
grenades: 

They therefore suborned Zian Kali, pointing out that the two 
culprits must commit suicide after the crime, a precaution which 
was to be specially advantageous to them because secrecy would 
relieve them of the slight danger which they themselves were 
incurring in this enterprise. 


That is all that is said about Zian Kali. We are not told 
his nationality or what became of him or why he had to be 
bribed. One of those queer Balkan names; sounds sort of 
Turkish. But the British text is translated from the French; 
let us turn to that and see how it reads: 

Ils apostérent Zian Kali avec l'indication que les deux auteurs, 
apres l’attentat, devaient se tuer, acte de précaution qui devait 
leur profiter en premiére ligne, car le seeret leur enlevait le faible 
danger qu’ils avaient assumé dans cette entreprise. 

Evidently the official British translation is correct altho 
clumsy. But the French version is a translation from the 
Austrian Red Book. Turning to the original, now accessible, 
we find that it says: 

Sie stellten Zyankali mit der Weisung bei, dass sich die Titer 
nach vollbrachtem Anschlage damit entleiben, ein Akt der Fiir- 
sorge, der in erster Linie ihnen zugute kommen musste, da die 
Wahrung des Geheimnisses sie auch noch den geringen Gefahren 
entriickte, die sie bei dieser Unternehmung auf sich nehmen 
mussten. 

Now a man who did not know anything about the Balkans 
but did know a bit about chemistry would be likely to trans- 
late the passage in this fashion: 

They therefore supplied cyanide of potassium, telling the two 
culprits to commit suicide after the crime, a precaution which 
was to be specially advantageous to themselves, as secrecy would 
thus relieve them of the slight danger which they were incurring 
in the enterprise. ; 

This in fact is the version we find in Edmund von Mach’s 
“Official Diplomatic Documents.” But the joke of it is that 
Mach’s volume is not now purchasable, having been with- 
drawn from circulation by the publishers, Macmillans, on 
the ground of inaccuracy! The French Foreign Office missed 
a cue when they turned cyanide of potassium into a Serbian 
assassin, for if they had remembered that “Zyankali” alias 
KCN is a derivative of “Prussic Acid” it would have aided 
them in their effort to trace to Berlin the responsibility for 
the crime of Serajevo. 


TO CORRECT A “MISCHIEVOUS 
BLUNDER” 
HEN Woodrow Wilson was Governor of New Jer- 
W sey it was proposed in Congress to increase the 
postal rates on magazines and periodicals. Gov- 


ernor Wilson’s opinion of the proposed change was asked 
by an interviewer and the reply was unequivocal: 





It must be that those who are proposing this change of rates 
do not comprehend the effect it would have. A tax upon the busi- 
ness of the more widely circulated magazines and _ periodicals 


would be a tax upon their means of living and performing their 
functions. 


They obtain their circulation by their direct appeal to the 
popular thought. Their circulation attracts advertisers. Their 
advertisements enable them to pay their writers and to enlarge 
their enterprize and influence. 


This proposed new postal rate would be a direct tax, and a 
very serious one, upon the formation and expression of opinion— 
its more deliberate formation and expression just at a time when 
opinion is concerning itself actively and effectively with the 
deepest problems of our politics and our social life. 

To make such a change now, whatever its intentions in the 
minds of those who propose it, would be to attack and embarrass 
the free processes of opinion. 

Surely sober second thought will prevent any such mischievous 
blunder. 

Curiously enough, in the Presidency of Woodrow Wilson, 
precisely this “mischievous blunder” has been perpetrated 
by Congress. A law has been enacted making drastic in- 
czeases in the postal rates on second-class mail matter— 
newspapers, magazines and periodicals—and, what is worse, 
establishing a zone system of rates. It is to go into effect 
July 1. It provides for increases in rate averaging two 
hundred per cent, and running as high as nine hundred 
per cent in some cases. 


This is, as Mr. Wilson said, “a direct tax, and a very 
serious one, upon the formation and expression of opinion.” 
It comes at the time of all others when the formation and 
expression of opinion needs to go on, unhampered and un- 
penalized, for the common good. 


The Great War cannot be won unless the great republic 
of the West thinks and feels and acts with that unity which 
is strength, that unanimity which means national might 
irresistibly applied. As the President has said in these bit- 
ter days, “We must all speak, act and serve together.” 
In order to do this we must all be informed together, 
think together, understand together. This can only be ac- 
complished thru the “free processes of opinion.” The zone 
system applied to national organs of opinion, by which those 
living at long distances from the publishing centers must 
pay more for their reading matter than those more favored 
in residence, attacks and embarrasses these indispensable 
free processes. 

It is never too late for Congress to correct a “mischievous 
blunder.” It is never too late for the people to let their 
representatives in Congress know that they believe a blun- 
der has been made. 

If you agree with Mr. Wilson that “sober second thought” 
should prevent such a blunder, will you not write to your 
Congressman and to the Senators from your state and tell 
them that you believe that the zone system as applied to 
newspapers, magazines and periodicals is unwise and un- 
sound? Ask them to use their influence to have Congress 
reconsider this discriminatory, sectional, “mischievous” 
law. Why not write now? 








There !—flat on my back! 





The light wind brushes my cheeks 
| and curls under the visor of my cap. 


From here one might drop into the sky. 
—But the clouds are too dazzling. 


Distant calls and clickings, 
distant murmur of voices, 


far from me 
| as I from the world. 
! 


NOON FALL-OUT 


BY S. FOSTER DAMON 





The smell of the grass is sweet 

as arbutus in the spring. 

The heat of the earth is pleasant 
as the marble bath of the sybarite. 
The hands of the breeze as soothing 
as pale Italian wine. 


“Fall in! Fall in! Lively, you, there!” 


My rifle across my knees 
reminds me it is there. 





























THE STORY OF THE WEEK 




















: The first week of 
eae “che May showed no map 

changes of impor- 
tance, but both sides were actively en- 
gaged in preparing for the next Ger- 
man offensive. Such engagements as 
there were went altogether in favor of 
the Allies and they improved their 
position at several points. For instance, 
near Hailles on the Avre River south- 
east of Amiens, where the point of the 
German wedge had been brought with- 
in three miles of the trunk line leading 
to Paris, the French regained Hill 82 
with the adjoining wood, and took over 
a hundred prisoners. 

On the northern side of the German 
wedge, which here rests upon the Ancre 
River, the Australians hit the line hard 
and made a gain of five hundred yards 
on a two thousand yard front. This ad- 
vance brought them nearly to Morlan- 
court, south of Albert. 

Still further north the Canadians, 
who hold a three mile sector about 
Arras, made several gallant raids into 
enemy trenches. Arras is the one point 
on the western front that has held, 
while both the south and north of it 
the Germans have made considerable 
advances. 

On the whole the British find the 
situation more encouraging than it has 
been at any time since March 21, when 
the German offensive started. The Ger- 
man losses in men have become increas- 
ingly greater and their territorial 
gains less in each successive week. Ac- 
cording to an official estimate by the 
British Mission in America the British 
army has lost about 250,000 since the 
drive began. The losses of the Germans 
are supposed to be two or three times 
that. The Germans claim to have taken 
over 100,000 prisoners which, if not ex- 
aggerated, would leave about 150,000 
for the British killed and wounded. The 
British took 1061 prisoners in March 
and 5241 in April. 

The aircraft have been more active 
during the past two months than ever 
before. According to British reports 
1059 German and Allied airplanes were 
brought down in March and 585 in 
April. Of the April score the Allies 
claim 470 and credit the enemy with 
170. British guns brought down 278 of 
the 470 machines. In Italy the British 
airmen brought down 22 machines in 
April. 

The Supreme Inter-Allied War Coun- 
cil met at Abbéville, northwest of 
Amiens, on May 2 and 3. Premier Cle- 
menceau presided and there were pres- 
ent Premier David Lloyd George, of 
England; Premier Vittorio Orlando, of 
Italy; Viscount Milner, British Secre- 
tary of State for War; General Foch, 
Commander in Chief of the Allied 
armies in France; General Sackville- 
West; General Tasker H. Bliss, Ameri- 
can representative at the council; Gen- 
eral Belin, of the Versailles Committee; 

















Darling in the New York Tribune 
TIRED OF GIVING? YOU DON’T KNOW 
WHAT IT IS TO BE TIRED 


Major General Henry H. Wilson, Brit- 
ish Chief of Staff; Field Marshal Haig; 
General Pershing; General Pétain; Vice- 
Admiral Wemyss, British First Sea 
Lord; and Vice-Admiral De Bon, Chief 
of the French Naval Staff. It was an- 
nounced at the conclusion of the con- 
ference that an agreement was reached 
on all military questions of moment and 
that General Foch’s authority had been 
extended over the Italian field as well 
as the French. 


In our issue of 
April 27 we re- 
ferred to the sen- 
sational interview of Major General 
Maurice in which he asked “Where is 
Bliicher?” and implied that the Gov- 
ernment had invited disaster by unduly 
weakening the western front. In con- 
sequence of this letter General Maurice 


Maurice Challenges 
the British Cabinet 








THE GREAT WAR 


May 2—Germans take Sevastopol. 
British airmen drop 70,000 pounds 
of bombs on French railroad sta- 
tions behind German lines. 


May 3—French take Hill 82, three 
miles from Amiens-Paris Railroad. 
Germans complete conquest of Fin- 
land, taking 20,000 Red Guard 
prisoners. 


May 4-——Austrian Parliament pro- 
rogued. Prussian franchise bill de- 
feated. 


May 5—Field Marshal Viscount 
French appointed Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland. Increased activity on 
Italian front. 


May 6—Rumania signs peace treaty 
with Germany. Tonalel Maurice | 
accuses British Cabinet of prevari- | 
cation. | 

May 7—Nicaragua declares war 
against Germany, the twentieth na- 
tion to take such action. Australians 
take Es-Salt, Palestine. 








May 8—Germans again attack south 
of Ypres. Slavic revolts and mutin- 
ies in Austria. 














was removed from the position of Di- 
rector of British Military Operations, 
which he had occupied since 1915, and 
sent to the front. But on May 6 he 
published a letter in the London Chron- 
icle in which he directly charges the 
Premier and the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer with making false or mis- 
leading statements. He specified as in- 
correct the parliamentary declarations 
of Mr. Bonar Law that the question 
cf the extension of the British front 
was not dealt with by the Versailles 
War Council, and of Mr. Lloyd George 
that the British army in France was 
considerably stronger in 1918 than in 
1917 and that the white troops in Meso- 
potamia amounted to only one division 
and to three in Egypt and Palestine. 
General Maurice concludes: 

My reasons for taking the very grave 
step of writing this letter are that the 
statements quoted above are known to a 
large number of soldiers to be incorrect, 
and this knowledge is breeding such a dis- 
trust of the Government as can only end 
in impairing the splendid morale of our 
troops at a time when everything possible 
should be done to raise it. I have there- 
fore decided, fully realizing the conse- 
quences to myself, that my duty as a citi- 
zen must override my duty as a soldier, and 
I ask you to publish this letter in the hope 
that Parliament may see fit to order an in- 
vestigation into the statements I have made. 

These’ accusations from a military 
critic of the highest standing and ad- 
mitted to the inner councils of the na- 
tion forced the Government to appeal 
to the House of Commons for a vote of 
confidence. Chancellor Bonar Law an- 
nounced that the breach of discipline 
committed by General Maurice in writ- 
ing such a letter would be dealt with in 
the ordinary way by the Army Council 
and proposed that the question of verac- 
ity should be referred to a Court of 
Honor composed of two judges. But ex- 
Premier Asquith objected and demand- 
ed a parliamentary inquiry. 


The Premier Mr. Asquith’s motion 
a. for a parliamentary in- 
Wins Out vestigation of the 
charges made by General Maurice 
against the Government was voted 
down by 293 to 106 after the Premier 
had made an explanation before the 
House of Commons. Mr. Lloyd George 
reaffirmed the accuracy of his state- 
ments, which, he said, had come to 
him from General Maurice’s own de- 
partment, and had not been questioned 
by the latter either publicly or pri- 
vately. The Premier said that, count- 
ing in the non-combatants, who must 
fairly be regarded as an essential part 

of the fighting strength of an army: 
There was a great increase in the man- 
power of the British Army thruout the 
world in 1918 as compared with 1917, and 
the increase of man-power in France in 
as compared ‘with 1917 was greater 

than the average thruout the whole area. 
General Maurice was not in the 
council chamber at Versailles when 
the extension of the British front was 
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considered. This action was taken at 
the urgent insistence of Premier Cle- 
menceau, “and he is not a very easy 
gentleman to refuse.” Sir William 
Robertson, chief of the Imperial Staff, 
and Field Marshal Sir Douglas Haig 
were mistaken in their first assump- 
tion that the decision had been taken 
by the council without regard to the 
military authorities. The extension of 
the British line to Brissy was the re- 
sult of a personal conference between 
Sir Douglas Haig and General Pétain. 


_ : Under stress of 
The Disintegration Sominn end the 


of Austria-Hungary disappointme r t 


over the long duration of the war, the 
antagonism between the races and 
classes in the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy has become intense and men- 
acing. The Austrian Premier, Dr. von 
Seydler, was unable to suppress the 
factionalism of the Austrian Parlia- 
ment, and after several times proffer- 
ing his resignation without acceptance, 
he was authorized by the Emperor to 
suspend Parliament during the war. 
The Hungarian Premier, Dr. Wekerle, 
is equally insecure in his position, for 
besides the racial complications, the 
working classes are demanding a re- 
form of the franchise which will give 
equal fighting power to every man, a 
similar change to that demanded in 
Prussia. The demonstrations in favor 
of this franchise reform were held one 
day last month, when for three hours 
in the afternoon all work stopped, and 
all street traffic was suspended in the 
factories and cities of Hungary. Reso- 
lutions demanding in strong language 
the passage of the franchise bill, were 
passed by 250,000 working men. 

The Germans of northern Tirol and 
Bohemia accused Premier von Seydler 
of neglecting them, and favoring the 
Slavs in the distribution of food. Mass 
meetings were held at which it was re- 


solved to make a direct appeal to Kai- 
ser Wilhelm for help. After a confer- 
ence with the German leaders lasting 
six hours, Premier von Seydler was 
compelled to concede to their demands 
and to allow northern Tirol to be at- 
tached to Bavaria and northern Bohe- 
mia to be attached to Saxony for food 
distribution purposes. This very aston- 
ishing movement may possibly lead to 
political annexation by Germany. The 
hatred of the Bohemians for the Ger- 
mans is now openly manifested in riot- 
ous demonstrations at Prague, where 
the crowds in the streets cheered for 
President Wilson and the Allies. The 
Czechs and Slovaks, the kindred races 
who form the Bohemian nationality, 
are now allying themselves with the 
Jugoslavs of southern Austria and the 
Balkans in a movement against their 
common enemy, the Austrian Govern- 
ment. Czecho-Slovak regiments formed 
by deserters and emigrants have ap- 
peared upon the Italian front. Other 
Austrian subject nationalities, such as 
the Rumanians and the Slovenes, have 
also been organized in Italy to fight 
against Austria. Even inside the em- 
pire the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes 
have held an informal plebiscite in 
favor of joining the independent state 
of Serbia. The Archbishop of Carniola 
has given his support to this revolu- 
tionary movement, and anti-German re- 
volts have been reported in various 
parts of this province. 


f The famous fortress 
of Sevastopol, which 
the Russians in 1854-5 

defended against the combined forces 

of Great Britain, France, Turkey and 

Sardinia for a year, has been occu- 

pied by the Germans without opposi- 

tion, on May 1. This gives the Germans 
full command of the Crimea and con- 
sequently of the Black Sea. The Rus- 
sian fleet in the Black Sea, consisting 


The Capture o 
Sevastopol 




















Central News 


A BIG BRITISH BARKER 
One of the deciding factors in the turning point of the Great Battle 





of five battleships, six cruisers and 
smaller vessels, has also fallen into 
German hands. The German expedition 
into the Crimea led by General Kosch 


-met with no resistance except guerrilla 


fighting on the part of bands of Bol- 
sheviki. 

The Russian Foreign Minister, Mr. 
Tchitcherin, sent a protest to Berlin 
against the German invasion of the 
Crimea, which, he asserted, was a vio- 
lation of the treaty of Brest-Litovsk, 
since the Tauridian Republic was de- 
sirous of forming part of the Russian 
Federation, but the German Govern- 
ment appears to have paid no attention 
to this protest. 

The Russian Government or province 
cf Taurida—familiar to classical stu- 
dents as the scene of Euripides’ “Iph- 
igenia in Tauris”—is about the size of 
West Virginia. The Crimean peninsula 
constitutes more than a third of it. It 
was not claimed by the Ukrainian dele- 
gates at Brest-Litovsk as part of their 
new nation, or at any rate it was not 
conceded to them. But the Ottoman 
Government asserted a claim on the 
ground that the Crim Tatars formerly 
paid tribute to the Sultan. 

The Black Sea port of Batum was by 
the treaty of Brest-Litovsk ceded by 
Russia to the Turks and has since been 
occupied by them. The Black Sea coast 
between the Caucasus and the Crimea 
is not contested by the Bolsheviki and 
the Don Cossacks. With this possible 
exception the Germans and Turks are 
now masters of the entire circuit of 
the sea, for the surrender of the Do- 
brudja by Rumania shuts off that coun- 
try from any access to salt water ex- 
cept by way of the Danube. 


Tae Qeastfase The Germans having 
of the Rada now obtained control 
over the whole of the 
Ukraine and the Crimea have displaced 
the fantom government which gave 
them entrance. It will be remembered 
that when Trotzky was playing for 
time by protracting the negotiations at 
Brest-Litovsk in ‘the hope of inciting 
the revolutionary movement in Ger- 
many his plan was defeated by the ap- 
pearance at Brest-Litovsk of the dele- 
gation purporting to represent the 
Ukrainian People’s Republic with the 
Rada or national assembly at Kiev. 
The German Government promptly 
recognized the Ukrainian delegation 
and concluded a treaty with it as an 
independent power. The German Gov- 
ernment also proposed to give the same 
recognition to other border nationali- 
ties, the Lithuanians, the Finns, the 
Kurlanders and the Esthonians. The 
Bolsheviki, since they had renounced 
all intention of ruling over any people 
without their consent, were thus left 
without any logical grounds of protest 
as well as without any power of resist- 
ing, so Trotzky accepted the German 
terms without protest in order to save 
what was left of Russia. 

The Ukrainian Rada never com- 
manded the support of the Ukraine as 
a whole. The Bolsheviki denounced it as 
bourgeois, altho it contained a large 
majority of radical Socialists and had 
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declared the abolition of private prop- 
erty in land. This measure alienated 
the conservative peasants as well as 
the wealthier classes. Even while the 
Ukrainian delegation was negotiating 
at Brest-Litovsk the Bolsheviki gained 
control of their capital, Kiev, and they 
were obliged to call upon the Germans 
for aid in recovering it and in estab- 
lishing their authority thruout the 
Ukraine. The German troops in small 
detachments were sent thruout the 
country confiscating grain wherever it 
could be found and thereby arousing 
the resentment and frequently the 
armed opposition of the peasantry. The 
anti-German movement took the form 
cf a League for the Liberation of the 
Ukraine. The Germans were disappoint- 
ed at not getting as much grain as 
they expected from the Ukraine and 
finding that the peasantry were not 
planting for next season General von 
Eichhorn issued a decree ordering 
spring sowing to be undertaken and 
suppressing public meetings and news- 
papers. At last even the Rada began to 
show resentment at these high-handed 
proceedings, whereupon the building 
was surrounded by German troops and 
a lieutenant at the head of a file of 
soldiers marched into the hall and tak- 
ing possession of the platform com- 
manded the members of the Rada to sit 
still and hold up their hands. He then 
read out the names of the Ukrainian 
ministers whom the Germans regarded 
with suspicion and ordered them under 
arrest. The Minister of War, the Min- 
ister of the Interior and his wife, and 
the Foreign Minister were seized and 
taken before a German court martial. 

On the following day, April 29, a 
congress of Ukrainian peasants con- 
vened at Kiev pronounced in favor of 
a dictatorship. At this psychological 
moment General Skoropauski appeared 
in the hall and was proclaimed hetman 
or commander of the Cossacks. He then 
proceeded to the square in front of the 
Sophia cathedral and was consecrated 
to his office with due ceremony by the 
clergy. He immediately issued a mani- 
festo dismissing the old Ukrainian Gov- 
ernment and reéstablishing the right of 
private property. 


ssi Foreign Minister 

R eign 

pet a Tchitcherin of the 
Soviet Government 


at Moscow has filed formal charges 
against the British. French and Amer- 
ican consuls at Vladivostok for inter- 
fering in the internal affairs of Russia 
and has requested their recall. He states 
that documents found on the person of 
Kolodoff, who was arrested in Vladi- 
vostok, “establish incontrovertibly that 
the consular representatives of Great 
Britain, France and America partici- 
pated in this plot and that the diplo- 
matic representatives of those powers 
in Peking negotiated with the counter- 
revolutionary organization calling itself 
the ‘Siberian Government.’ ” 

Mr. Tchitcherin also accuses the 
American Legation at Peking with 
compiicity in this conspiracy and asks 
the American Government to declare 
its attitude toward the Soviet Republic. 
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DON’T GRUMBLE. THE BOCHE IS LISTENING 
The morale of civilian Paris is exprest in this cartoon by Hermann Paul from La Victoire 


The State Department at Washington 
announces that the American Consul at 
Vladivostok, John K. Caldwell, has 
dene nothing improper. “Of course all 
the warring factions come to him and 
it is his duty to report. He has not 
given any encouragement to any of 
them.” 

President Wilson has never approved 
of the landing of Japanese troops at 
Vladivostok, but the British and 
French Governments have endorsed it. 
Ambassador Francis has kept silent on 
the subject, but M. Noulens, the 
French Ambassador, in a newspaper 
interview justified it as necessary on 
eecount of “the state of prolonged an- 
archy and insecurity at that place.” 

This excited the indignation o7 Mos- 
cow and the Bolshevik paper Pravda 
says that it should be remembered that 
M. Noulens is not Ambassador to the 
Soviet Government but 

Ambassador to some future, to some pos- 
sible Russian Government which shall bet- 
ter suit the refined taste of the French 
bourgeois. 

The occupation of Siberia, cutting it off 
from European Russia, could mean the con- 
demnation of the people of the Soviet Re- 
public to death by starvation. Without Si- 
berian bread and other products Russia, 
deprived of Ukraine. would be doomed to 
destruction. This the French, Japanese, 
English and American enemies of the Rus- 


sian workers’ revolution perfectly under- 
stand. 


: Semi - officially the 

A — Hand United States, thru a 
© See conference of repre- 
sentative men, has organized itself to 
extend the hand of sympathy: and co- 
operation to Russia. The “American 
League to Aid and Codéperate with 
Russia” is the name of this new body, 
and its officers are: President, Dr. 
Frank J. Goodnow, of Johns Hopkins 
University; first vice-president, Col. 
William Boyce Thompson, of the Red 
Cross Mission to Russia; second vice- 
president, Oscar S. Straus; third vice- 
president, James Duncan; fourth vice- 
president, Frederic C. Howe; treasurer, 
George P. Whaley; chairman of execu- 


tive committee, Herbert L. Carpenter. 
The first meeting was held in the offices 
of Senator Robert L. Owen of Okla- 
homa. At this meeting there were pres- 
ent men of diverse interests and views, 
united, however, in the desire to take 
steps to express in word and deed to 
Russia the idea that the people of the 
United States are with her in her 
struggle for democracy and overthrow 
of Russianism and Prussianism. Some 
of the names on the executive. commit- 
tee are as follows: 

Senator Borah, of Idaho; H. Ralph Bur- 
ton; Charles H. Boynton; Senator Calder; 
Herbert L. Carpenter; Charles A. Coffin; 
Henry A. Cooper; Prof. John Dewey; 
James Duncan, of American Federation of 
Labor, and a member of the recent Ameri- 
can mission to Russia; Congressman Henry 
D. Flood, of Virginia, chairman of the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs; 
George Gibbs; Samuel Gompers; Dr. Frank 
Goodnow: Gilbert H. Grosvenor; Prof. 
Samuel N. Harper, of the University of 
Chicago; Samuel B. Hill; Frederic C. 
Howe; M. A. Odin; Senator Owen, of 
Oklahoma; Thomas Nelson Perkins, who 
accompanied Colonel House on his mission 
to France; Mrs. Raymond Robins, who has 
been doing some remarkable work in Rus- 
sia with the Red Cross; Prof. V. G. Sink- 
hovitch; John W. Slaughter; Henry L. 
Slobodin; Lincoln Steffens; Melville FP. 
Stone; Oscar Straus; Col. William B.: 
Thompson; Dr. William H. Welch, of 
Johns Hopkins; Daniel Willard; Senator 
John Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, and 
George P. Whaley. 

The movement which has culminated 
in this league has been brewing for 
some time, and many Russians resident 
in America have been active in promot- 
ing it. Propaganda and education will 
be the chief instruments of the league. 


The whole world 
is interested in 
the equal suffrage 
bill now before the Prussian Diet, for 
if defeated it means that the Junkers 
are permanently in the saddle in spite 
of the efforts of the Kaiser, the Chan- 
cellor and Center and Left parties to 
overthrow them. The present three class 
franchise by which those who pay one- 
third the taxes elect one-third of the 


Prussian Suffrage 
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© Galveston Daily News 
IT GETS HARDER ALL THE TIME 


deputies in the Diet is designed to keep 
the plutocracy and aristocracy in power 
regardless of popular opposition. How 
it works may be seen from the election 
of 1907, in which it took on the aver- 
age 77,500 votes to elect a Socialist 
and only 10,500 to elect a conserva- 
tive. The first class, composed of the 
heaviest taxpayers, forms only three to 
five per cent of the voters, yet controls 
a third of the lower house. 

Last July the Center, Radical and 
Socialist parties of the Reichstag com- 
bined and passed the peace resolution 
that President Wilson has commended. 
Last February Chancellor von Hert- 
ling, who belongs to the Center party, 
declared his approval of President Wil- 
son’s four principles as a basis for 
peace. It was then the hope of the anti- 
militarist majority of the Reichstag 
that peace negotiations might be be- 
gun before the launching of Hinden- 
burg’s offensive, but in this they were 
disappointed and now the apparent suc- 
cess of that offensive has greatly 
strengthened the reactionaries, who are 
demanding greater conquests than ever. 

How strong was the anti-annexation 
sentiment as late as February 25 may 
be seen by the following quotations 
from the Reichstag proceedings, a re- 
port of which we have just received 
thru Switzerland. Herr Scheidemann, 
leader of the Socialist majority which 
supported the war, said: 

By saying that he accepts the four prin- 
ciples put forth by President Wilson, the 
Chancellor must have made clear to the 
whole world what he really meant by his 
statements on Belgium and the West. He 
who accepts Mr. Wilson’s four points is 
bound to repudiate annexations and viola- 
tions of any kind. The Chancellor said yes- 
terday : “As to Belgium, we want to resume 
peaceful and friendly relations with her.” 
It goes without saying that one can only 
do this with a nation whose independence 
is secured. Therefore let us declare 
straightforwardly: “Let the Flemish and 
Walloons settle their political conflicts be- 
tween themselves; it is their business, not 
ours.” 

For somebody actually said during the 
discussions on the suffrage bill in the com- 
mittee for the constitution: ‘Uproars, 


which might break out if the suffrage bill 
were not passed. do not bother me; they 
will be crushed.” 


There are Eng- 





lishmen and Frenchmen who only shoot at 
Germans because they are ordered to, but 
on this side there are Germans who could 
jump for joy at the idea of Germans shoot- 
ing at Germans. . It is precisely be- 
cause we want to cut down the influence 
which those feelings might have on our 
home policy and because we must cut it 
down, that we attach vital importance to 
the struggle for equal suffrage in Prussia. 
When equal suffrage is introduced in Ger- 
many, when the state of siege has come to 
an end, when the nation is treated at the 
elections as it deserves a thousand times to 
be treated, then your game will be played 
and not till then, till your glory belongs 
to the past, will the road be paved for a 
free Germany which has a chance of free 
development at home and of living on 
friendly terms with her neighbors. a 
Of course there are men in Prussia who 
would like to have a Royal doll to play 
with just as the Russians had a doll they 
called “‘Tzar” and with which they played 
till it got broken at last. . The 
future which lies beyond this unprecedented 
war belongs to democracy, to the laborers 
and to socialism, in Germany as well as in 
the world. 

Dr. Wiener of the Radical party 
concurred in these sentiments: 

We consider the four principles of Mr. 
Wilson to present a basis for the establish- 
ment of a general peace and for the pre- 
vention of future wars. The whole world 
is longing for peace and the German nation 
wants it with all its heart. The Chancellor 
said that the world is facing one of the 
most important decisions of destiny, and 
the world knows what he is alluding to 
when he said this. 

Dr. Erzberger, the leader of the 
Center (Catholic) party, declared em- 
phatically against the annexation of 
Belgium: 

Do you believe that an opprest Bel- 
gium would assure peace and quietude 
in Europe? I, for my part, do not 
think so. Before the war Germany was 
great and strong without possessing Bel- 
gium. If we succeed in preventing the 
economic war, then one nation will re- 
dress itself thru its energy and activity, 
without having to tyrannize any neighbor- 
ing state. It is no longer “words” 
that our soldiers want. They want to war 
under the suffrage of the threé classes; 
they do not want to find a suffrage of six 
classes when they return. Therefore we 
hope that a satisfactory solution of the 
suffrage problem may soon be found. 


Congress acceding, the 
authority and funds will 
be made available to the 
War Department to use the man power 
of the nation to the utmost limit in the 
prosecution of the war. “Let us avoid 
specific figures,” Secretary Baker is 
reported as saying. “They imply lim- 
its. There is no limit. We will call out 
enough men to make victory certain. 
We will call them as rapidly as they 
can be trained and sent forward.” 

Up to the time of this declaration, 
discussion centered around the propo- 
sition to raise 3,000,000 or 5,000,000 
men to send to France to fight the 
Hun. All that is changed. “The lid is 
off,” and the Administration has 
pledged itself to furnish men as fast 
and in as great numbers as it is phys- 
ically possible to do so. From this time 
on discussion will center around means 
and methods of carrying out this pro- 
gram. It is not expected that there 
will be any opposition to the principle 
of unlimited force. 

Possibly the last big job of the cur- 
rent session of Congress is the job of 
determining the details of this mobili- 


Unlimited 
Man Power 


zation. At the committees last week 
the War Department began its elucida- 
tion of what it desires to secure. So 
far as can be determined by the mea- 
ger reports of the early steps in this 
new drive, the body of the discussion 
will concern, first, money and the au- 
thority under which it will be granted; 
second, whether the War Department 
should be given power to determine 
the size of the quotas; third, whether 
existing cantonments should be en- 
larged, or new ones created, or both. 

Each of these matters raises a num- 
ber of vital issues, and the best esti- 
mates in Washington are to the effect 
that, even with unusual speed, it will 
require some weeks for Congress and 
the War Department to work out a 
thoroly satisfactory solution. In the 
meantime, of course, drafted quo- 
tas are going forward to the camps, 
and completed organizations are being 
fitted into the overseas transportation 
system. It is regarded as likely, for 
example, that the April and May drafts 
will be used largely to fill up divisions 
at home, while the seasoned personnel 
from those divisions will be sent over- 
seas to fill the gaps. 

Speaking at Philadelphia last week 
Secretary of the Navy Daniels echoed 
the Administration’s decision in this 
matter when he said: “‘Let us not think 
in terms of fixed numbers. . . . If 
there are not enough men between 
twenty-one and thirty-one to win the 
war, the age limit will be changed, and 
men of forty and fifty, if need be, will 
respond to the colors.” 


: Twenty-seven days, the 
ra best record yet for con- 

structing a ship of over 
5000 tons, is what it took to launch 
the “Tuckahoe” at the yard of the New 
York Shipbuilding Corporation in 
Camden, New Jersey, last week. The 
boat was ninety per cent complete 
when it was put into the water, and 
the total time for its completion is 
placed at forty-two days. The launch- 
ing of the ship was made the occasion 
for quite a ceremony, no insignificant 
feature of which was a letter from the 
President to the workmen and executive 
staff of the yards. 

From other sections of the country 
come reports of progress in shipbuild- 
ing. “Amazing” is the word brought to 
the offices of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration by Naval Architect Prior, on 
returning from an inspection tour of 
the southern yards. “Swamp regions,” 
he says, “have been transformed into 
thriving industrial communities, tyros 
in shipbuilding developed into efficient 
workmen, and wherever there are ways 
the new prosperity makes a striking 
impression. . Men who a year be- 
fore knew nothing about shipbuilding 
had become experts, and there was no 
evidence of labor turnovers.” 

The largest steam-propelled wooden 
ship ever put into trans-Atlantic trade 
is being fitted for overseas service in 
one of the southern yards. She is to be 
called the “War Marvel” and is 4800 
tons. The Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has determined to place in southern 
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yards contracts for two hundred new 
ships of the general “War Marvel’ 
type. 


In The grist-mill of Congress 
has ground out many im- 
portant measures. The se- 
dition bill, completing the legislative 


Congress 


program desired by the Department of, 


Justice, is one that has gone through 
both houses. The Senate passed a bill 
outlawing the I. W. W. and all organi- 
zations which use or advocate violence 
to bring about “any governmental, so- 
cial, industrial or economic change.” 
The Overman departmental reorgani- 
zation bill, already through the Senate, 
was reported by the House Judiciary 
Committee. The passport bill, giving 
the President broad powers in restrict- 
ing entrance to and exit from Ameri- 
can ports, progressed toward its final 
stage. The fixing of the price of wheat 
remained a matter of conference. The 
House earnestly set to work on the 
army appropriation bill, with the post 
office bill having the right of way on 
the floor. The Senate committee con- 
sidering the matter of second class 
mail rates, after listening to represen- 
tatives of publishers, refused to rec- 
ommend the repeal of the new classi- 
fication and increases. Recognizing the 
high cost of living, the House passed 
the Sherwood bill giving a minimum 


' pension of $25 a month to Civil War 


veterans. 
Sedition Bill After some days lying 
Seened in conference, the sedi- 


tion bill was passed by 
the Senate last week by a vote of 48 
to 26. As adopted, the critical clause 
reads that the severe penalties of the 
bill shall apply, during the war, to 
persons wilfully uttering “disloyal, pro- 
fane, scurrilous or abusive language 
about the form of the government of the 
United States, the constitution, the 
military or naval forces, the flag or 
uniform of the United States, or any 
language intended to bring the form of 
government of the United States, the 
constitution, the military or naval 
forces, the flag, or uniform of the 
United States into contempt, scorn, 
contumely or disrepute.” Language “‘in- 
tended to incite, provoke, or encourage 
resistance to the United States, or to 
promote the cause of its enemies,” is 
penalized also, and mail violative of the 
espionage laws as amended by the bill 
may be held up by the Post Office De- 
partment. 


At the same time that 
the War Department is 
asking Congress for a 
billion dollars to build aircraft, the 
smouldering charges brought by Gutzon 
Borglum against the administration of 
the aircraft program came to such a 
point that President Wilson ordered an 
exhaustive investigation by the Depart- 
ment of Justice. Thus begins another 
chapter in the history of the conduct 
0: this arm of the war service. In 
Spite of the big headlines, the news 
despatches from Washington do not re- 
fleet a state of alarm or intense excite- 
ment. General Squier joins with How- 


Aircraft 
Investigation 


ard Coffin in asking for the investiga- 
tion so that, in Mr. Coffin’s words, “the 
reputations of innocent men may not 
be ruined.” The Senate committee, as 
well as the Department of Justice, will 
conduct investigations. 


A vote in the Sen- 
ate last week on a 
motion proposing 
that: that body proceed on a certain 
date to consider the House woman suf- 
fage resolution showed that there was 
only one vote lacking to make the two- 
thirds necessary for passing the resolu- 
tion. In other words, there were 40 for 
adoption and 21 against adoption. A 
number of senators were out of the city 
at the time, and in spite of the defeat 
of the motion to consider the measure, 
it is bound to come up for serious de- 
bate sooner or later. The House adopt- 
ed the measure in January by 274 to 
136. 


A Vote on 
Woman Suffrage 


Matters which in normal 
times would attract the 
widest attention are now 
recorded without comment in the daily 
news. For example, since the 1st of May 
the United States Government has 
commandeered both wool and _ steel. 
The entire stock of unsold wool in the 
hands of growers and dealers, plus the 


Wholesale 
Saving 


entire wool clip for the year, declares 
the War Industries Board, has been 
taken over by Uncle Sam at a price 
which will stimulate further produc- 
tion. Incidentally, this action will elim- 
inate speculation in wool for the period 
of the war, if not longer. Similarly the 
War Industries Board has told the steel 
men that they will be required to de- 
vote their entire capacity to war orders. 
Whatever the Government does not 
need it will distribute to essential in- 
dustries. It is feared that this will 
mean a cut in the supply going to the 
passenger automobile factories, whose 
product may be classed as luxury. 
Conservation of materials necessary 
to our success continues progressively. 
Last week in Washington conferences 
on the conservation of paper discussed 
with representatives of publishers of 
text books the desirability of printing 
fewer new editions of school books. 
These, as well as newspapers, are prop- 
erly regarded as essentials. The need 
for saving or rather avoiding extrava- 
gance in the consumption of sugar was 
emphasized by the estimate of the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the effect 
that since the war began there has been 
recorded a shortage of over two million 
tons of this foodstuff, due primarily to 
the destruction of sugar mills and the 
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THE LATEST FAD IN PARISIAN SHOP WINDOWS 
The military authorities of Paris have advised all shopkeepers to paste paper strips over their 
windows to keep them from being broken by the concussion caused by the shells from Germany’s 
long range gun. The French have made the most of the artistic possibilities of the requirement 
by pasting the strips to form various designs 
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A MORE SERIOUS RESULT OF THE HUNS’ LONG RANGE GUN 


This hospital for women in Paris was badly damaged during one of the German bombardments 
of the city 
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devastation of a great area of sugar 
producing lands in Europe. A possible 
shortage in cotton is forecast by the 
National Association of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, one of whose officials declares 
that the labor situation is acute. Dur- 
ing the past year there has been a 
marked falling off in production, owing 
to the number of operatives drafted 
and the lack of men to take their 
places. 


Eat “Eat potatoes” is from 
now on till further notice 
as important as to mix 
flour and to save butter. The potato 
consuming campaign, as announced 
and explained by the Food Adminis- 
tration nationally and locally, springs 
naturally into being because of the 
fact that the surplus of last year’s 
crop, amounting to some thirty million 
bushels, must be eaten soon or it will 
spoil. July 1 is the last date, tho in 
some localities the campaign may carry 
on for a week or two or three more. 


Potatoes 


Idl President Wilson last week set 
e : 
q an example to persons with 
Lan idle grazing ground in their 
possession when he purchased and 
turned loose in the back yard of the 
White House a flock of blooded sheep. 
The flock is expected to be profitable 
both for food and clothing. In addition 
it will conserve the labor of mowing 
the Iawns. 

In order to meet war needs, half a 
million more sheep will be grazed on 
the national forest lands this year. This 
will bring the total number up to 9,000,- 
000. In addition, a quarter of a million 
additional head of cattle will be grazed 
on public lands. This increase is on top 
of an increase of 200,000 sheep and 
cattle made last year, when it was rec- 
ognized that the country’s need for 
beef, mutton, wool and hides called for 
the fullest possible use of the national 
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FRENCH GUNS FOR AMERICANS 

These 155 millimeter guns, loaded on flat cars 
and sent out from the Gare d’Orleans, Paris, 
on February 18, for a United States artillery 
station, were built by the French Government 
for the use of the American army in France 
forest ranges. The Department of Agri- 
culture is controlling the ranges, in- 
creasing the stock to the limit of the 
capacity of the range to take care of 
it. The department is also encouraging 
individual, small-scale sheep raising. 


We are learning how to 
build model towns. Had- 
don township, near 
Camden, New Jersey, is the latest. It 
will cost more than three million dol- 
lars, and while it is announced that it 


Ready-Made 
Towns 


will house three thousand workers in 
the shipyards, it is probable that more 
will be attracted later. Dividing one 
figure by the other, we arrive at $1000 
as the capital cost of housing and liv- 
ing facilities for one worker, presum- 
ably the head of the family. 

The site chosen for this experiment 
or demonstration is the center of the 
shipbuilding activities of the New York 
Shipbuilding Company, the Pennsy]l- 
vania Shipbuilding Company and the 
New Jersey Shipbuilding Company, 
which have furnished the land. The 
United States Government is furnish- 
ing the money to erect 907 houses, sev- 
eral school houses, fire stations, and the 
sewerage and water plant. Two and a 
half million out of the total of more 
than three will go to the houses alone, 
t is stated. This is the largest experi- 
ment of this sort ever undertaken. 


Whe Game Who owns news, is the 
en Sinead question upon which the 
Supreme Court of the 
United States is now deliberating, fol- 
lowing the conclusion of arguments in 
the injunction suit of the Associated 
Press against the International News 
Service. “News,” declared Frederick W. 
Lehmann, who appeared for the “A. 
P.”, “is unlike any material commodity. 
In the field of general news, whether 
it is gathered and disseminated by a 
codéperative association of newspapers 
for pecuniary profit, it is obvious that 
the paper which is permitted simply to 
appropriate the news without payment 
of any kind would have a great advan- 
tage over its competitor who had paid 
for it or had shared in the labor and 
pains of getting it.” 
The issue at stake is really whether 
a news association‘may or may not be- 
come a distributing agency for news 
gathered by another association to 
which it pay no fee for the privilege 
of using it. 
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THE FRENCH AIRPLANES THAT DEFEND OUR TROOPS 


America’s tardiness in aircraft production makes it necessary still for French aviation to supplement our infantry fighting on the western front. 
This photograph of a French aviation camp behind the lines was taken for the official records by an army aero-photographer 
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DEMOCRATIZING OUR DEMOCRACY 





rf —— STAFF CORRESPONDENCE FROM WASHINGTON a ee 
Govern- : 7 eighty separate 
ment organizations for 
wants every the purpose of 


school in the land 
to become the 
center or capitol 
of the community 
in which it stands, 
and then to be 
linked directly to 
the United States 
Bureau of Edu- 
eation at Wash- 
ington and to the 
National Council 
of Defense thru 
the state councils 
of defense. This 








supplying some 
kind of war re- 
lief. Many of 
. them have al- 
ready applied and 
more doubtless 
will apply for 
permission to use 
the public schools 
to advance their 
various causes. It 
would be nothing 
short of a public 
benefaction if 
some device could 








is a large order. 
It is a new order. Strictly speaking, it 
is not an order at all, but a request 
or suggestion. But it involves a scheme 
or system of organization of a people 
which, if perfected as the American 
people will be able to perfect it—demo- 
cratically, completely, efficiently—will 
help as nothing else could help to win 
the war and at the same time to build 
on this continent a firm foundation for 
our future democracy. 

President Wilson has given impetus 
to this movement in a letter addrest to 
all the chairmen of the state councils 
of defense. “Your state,” writes the 
President, “in extending its national 
defense organization by the creation 
of community councils, is in my opinion 
making an advance of vital significance. 
It will, I believe, result when thoroly 
carried out, in welding the nation to- 
gether as no nation of great size has 
ever been welded before. It will build 
up from the bottom an understanding 
and sympathy and unity of purpose and 
effort which will no doubt have an im- 
mediate and decisive effect upon our 
great undertaking. You will find it, I 
think, not so much a new task as a 
unification of existing efforts, a fusion 
of energies now too much scattered and 
at times somewhat confused, into one 
harmonious and effective power. 

“It is only by extending your organ- 
ization to small communities that every 
citizen of the state can be reached and 
touched with the inspiration of the 
common cause. The school house has 
been suggested as an apt tho not es- 
sential center for your local council. 
It symbolizes one of the first fruits of 
such an organization, namely, the 
spreading of the realization of the 
great truth that it is each one of us 
as an individual citizen upon whom 
rests the ultimate responsibility. Thru 
this great new organization we will ex- 
press with added emphasis our will to 
win and our confidence in the utter 
righteousness of our purpose.” 

With the community center move- 
ment as a new thing in our social life, 
most of us are somewhat familiar. But 
with the implications and possibilities, 
both political and practical, of this 
mobilization of the school house, the 


country as a country knows very little. 
Now comes the central government 
with a proposition which if launched 
in Russia would be hailed as an un- 
expected piece of wisdom emanating 
from idealists dreaming a dream which 
they could not fulfil. This is not Rus- 
sia, for with much the same basic 
idealism, we can put democratic things 
thru. 

For more than a year the slow 
processes of democratic organization of 
a people numbering a hundred million 
have been developing. Because of the 
nature of the emergency, much of the 
work of organizing had to be done from 
the top down, from the center out. Take 
for example the instance of the coun- 
cils of defense. The national council 
was created by Congress and for some 
time existed alone. Then state after 
state, by one means or another, estab- 
lished state councils, localizing these 
further, so to speak, to cover impor- 
tant cities and separate communities. 
So far, so good; but as a community 
center specialist puts it: “Here is a 
complete system of electric wiring with 
no bulbs at the ends of the wires.” To 
finish the job, to put bulbs on the wires, 
to round out the circuit and let the 
hght of democracy shine so that all 
may see and know and be able to do 
that which must be done—this is the 
task which the Government is now pro- 
posing that the people perform. 

The need for the performance of this 
task is immediate and in absolute har- 
mony with the issues for which we are 
fighting. Our enemy is an autocracy 
and we are staking everything demo- 
cratic on the outcome. It is fitting, 
proper and expedient that even in the 
midst of war we take steps to make 
ourselves more democratic. We accepted 
the gage because we believe that democ- 
racy is the best form of government, 
and that it can be made the most pow- 
erful and efficient. 

To be concrete, here is what Dr. 
Henry Jackson, selected by the Bureau 
of Education as the first spokesman 
and field agent of the new movement, 
has to say on behalf of the school 
house as a conserver of precious hu- 
man energy: 


be found to de- 
crease the present number of organiza- 
tions and prevent the inexcusable eco- 
nomic waste due to the duplication . of 
activities. It is because we have so many 
organizations that we need-more organ- 
ization as a cure for this needless waste. 

“The community center is such a de- 
vice. It.can perform this function be- 
cause it is a comprehensive organiza- 
tion. The center of any American com- 
munity is the free public school, the 
only center it has. The community cen- 
ter is not a rival, but an ally, of other 
organizations. It is more; it is their 
foster mother; it is the matrix which 
gives them their setting. It embraces 
them as departmental activities. It is 
a coérdinating instrument.” 

So much for the theory of what the 
Government, thru the Bureau of Edu- 
cation, is proposing. This theory is to 
be put into practise, and the practise 
ought to result in a codrdination of the 
same kind as that which the Adminis- 
tration has proposed in the Overman 
bill for the departments and bureaus 
of the United States Government. One 
of the first suggested practical steps is 
the establishment of central service 
bureaus for cities and towns, such bu- 
reaus to consist of representatives of 
the numberless organizations which to- 
day are striving, more or less sepa- 
rately, for the common service. These 
service bureaus, it is argued, ought to 
be given a public status, either by the 
council of defense or by the board of 
education. Since, however, the councils 
of defense are temporary, the utiliza- 
tion of the board of education is sug- 
gested as preferable, this board being 
linked directly, as already stated, to the 
United States Bureau of Education, 
the chairman of the board being ap- 
pointed a collaborator of the Bureau 
of Education in its community center 
organization. 

There are 300,000 school districts in 
the United States, each a potential cen- 
ter of at least one community organ- 
ization. To each of these districts from 
this week on will be addrest literature 
from the Government setting forth 
what is to be done and how it is to be 
done. It remains only to do it. 

WILLIAM LEAVITT STODDARD 
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GOING “OVER THERE”’ 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 


The editor of The Independent is in Europe now, staying a short time in England and then 
going to France to visit the front line trenches and to see the work that is being done at 
the training camps and hospitals behind the lines. As the guest of the British Government, 
Mr. Holt is being given unusual opportunities of observing actual war conditions. 


URING our first week out on 

an unnamed vessel from an un- 

named port to an unnamed 

port, the weather was mild, the 
sea was gently rolling, and our good 
ships ploughed the main in friendly 
proximity, keeping their stately forma- 
tion with almost perfect precision. The 
seagulls wheeled and circled about, the 
decks gently heaved, and life settled 
down to its restful and amiable sea 
routine. 

We did not know, and of course we 
were not informed, whether we were 
going by the Halifax route, the south- 
ern route, or due east. All we knew was 
that our camouflaged escort led the 
way, that our slowest boat was going 
its fastest, and the rest were keeping 
even. 

At first sight the first class cabin 
passengers looked uninteresting enough, 
as all people in the mass before one 
gets to know them. But as acquaint- 
ance ripened—and there is no place in 
the world like a sea voyage for that— 
we found we had an exceptionally in- 
teresting group aboard. All were peo- 
ple who had some special reason for 
traveling or the Government would not 
have issued them passports. They came 
from the ends of the earth, and most 
were on some Government mission. Of 
course the American regimental offi- 
cers predominated, and what a clean, 
starchy, sturdy, modest set of soldiers 
they were! Pick out the best dozen 
young men you know and add to 
them twenty-five of the pick of the 
senior class of Yale or Harvard, put 
them all in trim uniforms, and you can 
visualize the men that were to lead the 
American army in France. 

Whenever two or three of the past- 
sengers were gathered together there 
was always one subject that was sooner 
or later discussed—and that was sub- 
marines. I found that Judge Wadhams 
had provided himself with a $60 rubber 
life preserver that when he got into it 
made him look like a deep sea diver all 
but the goggled helmet and air pipes. 
It was leaded at the feet and the hole 
in the top thru which he squeezed his 
head fitted so snugly about the neck 
that no water could leak in. It was 
lined with some material much lighter 
than cork and is said to keep both the 
head and shoulders well above the 
water line. Several of the officers had 
similar suits. I noticed that the Judge 
had put. his flask in the rubber pocket 
that was provided, so I gave him one 
of the big cubes of chocolate my daugh- 
ter stowed away in my valise in case 
I was captured by the Germans and 
had to subsist on prisoners’ rations. I 
felt that the Judge would need some- 
thing more than mere liquid refresh- 
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ment when he was bobbing up and 
down in the water after the submarine 
had done its work. Remembering the 
story of the fox and the sour grapes, 
I told him that those who had de luxe 
life preservers like his could of course 
not expect to occupy the lifeboats in 
case of emergency. 

Except for the fact that we were 
convoyed and every member of our 
fleet but two was camouflaged to re- 
semble chromatic zebras and all were 
darkened at night, I could not see that 
any other precautions were taken 
against submarines. 

One of our fellow voyagers was a 
submarine inventor. He was most agree- 
ably frank in answering our questions, 
but was anything but reassuring as 
to the potentialities of Germany’s ani- 
mated sharps. He told me that despite 
the assurances disseminated from au- 
thoritative quarters in England and 
America that the submarine menace 
was on the wane, the Germans had 
nearly two hundred of them now in use 
and were building them faster than 
they were being destroyed. Tho he 
thought the depth bombs were good, 
and speed on the part of the merchant 
ships was better, the best way of all 
so far employed was to hunt them with 
other submarines fitted out with special 
devices for detecting their presence. 
He said that if the submarine can only 
get within a thousand yards of the 
quarry undetected—and one instantly 
realizes when standing on the deck of 
a ship in the ocean how difficult it must 
be to see a periscope, especially if the 


water is at all rough—a hit is almost 
certain. But in order to get near enough 
to discharge a torpedo the submarine 
must first be almost directly ahead of 
the approaching ship or else near 
enough to the side to head it off. As the 
submarine can only go about twelve 
miles an hour under water it of course 
cannot overtake a boat of the same or 
greater speed from abeam or astern. 

A moonlight night is said to be 
most favorable for the submarine, for 
then it can see the dark outline of a 
ship from a much greater distance than 
its own periscope can possibly be de- 
tected. Camouflage is good in the day- 
time, especially when the camouflaged 
boat is on the horizon. But at night ca- 
mouflage is no protection at all. Some 
of the boats in our convoy were so ad- 
mirably camouflaged that in certain 
lights, near as they were to us, they 
seemed to be moving backward. Wheth- 
er this effect was brought about by 
painting a bow on the stern of the boat 
and vice versa I cannot say. 

One morning we woke up and found 
our convoy had been joined by another 
under the armed protection of the 
American flag. Our two escorting forces 
now divided the work between them. 
The camouflaged escort still led the 
processsion, while the newly arrived 
escort steamed out to the horizon, 
sweeping it from left to right and from 
right to left in great arcs. It did our 
American hearts good to see an Ameri- 
can convoy out in the vanguard ready 
to sweep the seas of any enemy daring 
to challenge it. 














Looking for periscopes. Life preservers 


are 


worn continuously in the war zone 
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The first day out we had a lifeboat 
drill. It was a very simple affair. We 
were assembled on deck immediately 
after luncheon, with our life preservers 
on. We were then assigned to our re- 
spective boats, lined up in front of them 
and answered to the calling of our 
names. Immediately on the blowing of 
the foghorn five times, we were told 
we must take our stations, keep calm, 
and do what we were ordered. The 
boats, fully provisioned, were swung 
from their davits, ready to be lowered 
into the sea at an instant’s notice. 
There was no attempt made to have us 
actually get into the boats, and we were 
never called upon to drill again. The 
purser, who was in command of the 
beat to which I was assigned, told me 
that if the weather was calm the pas- 
sengers would enter the boats from the 
lower deck, and if the sea was rough 
the boats would be filled where they 
swung. 

The soldiers took their drill more 
seriously. Every day of the voyage, on 
the sounding of the bugle immediately 
after luncheon, they assembled in front 
of their boats, each warmly clad, each 
with his life preserver carefully ad- 
justed, and his water bottle freshly 
filled. Except for the boat drill and a 
setting up exercize in the mornings, no 
attempt at any regular drill was made. 
The boys boxed and skylarked and 
played games all day long except when 
they were lolling around-the decks read- 
ing and sleeping. 

In talking to many of them, I found 
that they one and all wanted to get to 
dry land. They seemed to have a real 
fear of the sea, tho I have yet to hear 
of a single one of them who would not 
welcome a chance of tackling alone the 
Kaiser and the whole German army. 

The cavalry in all armies consider 
themselves superior to the infantry and 
in fact all other branches of the serv- 
ice. When I asked one of the colonels 
why General Pershing needed them, 
when the war was mostly an affair of 


trenches, barbed wire entanglements, 
and shell holes, he replied, “We have to 
go over there to give tone to what oth- 
erwise would be nothing but a common 
broil.” 

The soldiers are a splendid, muscu- 
lar, manly set of boys—lots of smiles 
and jokes like the English Tommy, and 
lets of squareness and fairness also 
like the English Tommy. The officers 
seem to have the respect and goodwill 
ot the men, and altho the line is pretty 
rigidly drawn, the relationship between 
them is friendly and not undemocratic. 

One of the lieutenants was a very 
fine pianist, and every night after din- 
ner the younger officers gathered about 
the piano at the head of the darkened 
hall as he accompanied them in their 
singing. On both the Sunday nights we 
were at sea they spontaneously began 
to sing the old gospel hymns familiar 
and dear to us all. It gave one an 
added respect for these fellows, many 
of whom, alas, will never return to the 
United States again. 

And so the days went by—one much 
like another. We all of us revelled in 
the rest, the good food, the tang of the 
salt air, and most of us improved the 
opportunity of reading a good book or 
making a good friend. : 

I wish there was space to quote a 
length the truly inspired address of an 
American war correspondent to the 
men of the regiment, packed to suffo- 
cation down in the second cabin dining 
room. I shall never forget that sea of 
sturdy, earnest, soldier faces as the 
speaker, who had been with the Allied 
armies in France thruout 1916 and 
1917, portrayed the magnificent hero- 
ism of the “contemptible” little British 
armtny who saved the day and perhaps 
civilization while France was massing 
her armies for the Battle of the Marne, 
of the two hundred Canadian boys— 
real Americans every one—who died to 
the last man rather than surrender, 
and of the glorious women of France 
who with a smile upon their lips have 
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The dreaded silver trail at sea—the wake of a submarine that is just submerging 
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Here is a sample of the editor’s copy when 
the censor has edited it. This page of Mr. 
Holt’s article describes the American convoy 


sacrificed their all with a fortitude and 
self-sacrifice that has been almost 
sublime. 

I wish I could also tell something of 
those quieter talks I had, steamer chair 
to chair, with the officers who are 
cheerfully going to uphold American 
ideals on the blood-soaked battlefields 
of France, that democracy and liberty 
may be made a reality on this earth. 
One sees the hearts and minds of men 
raked on such a voyage as this, and 
human nature is good. 

But at last we entered the submarine 
zone. Now our boats began to zigzag 
in their course, the lookouts and sen- 
tries were doubled and the passengers 
were required to don their life pre- 
servers or keep them at hand in what- 
ever part of the ship they go. I noticed 
several varieties of life preservers 
aboard besides the remarkable rubber 
suits owned by Judge Wadhams and a 
few of the officers. The two English 
gentlemen who sat at our table ap- 
peared in very loose blue waistcoats 
which on closer inspection developed 
into camouflaged preservers which could 
be inflated by a rubber tube dangling 
out of one of the upper pockets. Sir 
George Reid, the ex-Premier of Aus- 
tralia, regaled himself with a khaki- 
colored inflated preserver which might 
easily be mistaken for a baseball catch- 
er’s chest protector. The only danger 
from these pneumatic preservers was 
the possibility of a puncture during the 
rough and tumble of leaving the boats, 
in which case they would of course be 
worse than useless. I was not sorry I 
had to stick to my regular cork pre- 
server furnished by the ship. As a mat- 
ter of fact, there is little or no danger 
from drowning when in the sea with a 
life preserver on. It is the icy chill of 
the water reaching the heart that 
causes death. 

But as our good ship has crost the 
ocean every three weeks since the war 
began and has never yet seen a peri- 
scope I suspect our apprehensions were 
caused more by the novelty of our sit- 
uation than by any knowledge of the 
real risks we were running. Still, going 
over at the slow speed we were making 
increased enormously the chances of a 
hit from a submarine. In fact, the 
speed of a merchant vessel varies in- 
versely with the chance of being hit. 
The purser told me that he would pre- 
fer to go without a convoy at full speed 
rather than with a convoy at half speed. 
Besides, any submarine which cares to 
take a pot shot at a convoy as large as 
ours has about one chance in five of 
hitting some- [Continued on page 292 
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Hay-making is more than vacation fun 


ONSERVATIVE farmers _re- 

garded at first the Woman’s 

Land Army with the same in- 

itial scorn that they formerly 
turned on automatic working machines, 
incubators and other ‘“new-fangled 
nonsense.” 

One New York State farmer last 
year hitched his suspenders with mas- 
culine superiority every time a truck- 
load of farmerettes drove by his fields 
in the early morning coolness on their 
way to work for his neighbors. 

“Gals can’t do men’s work,” was his 
verdict, unprejudiced by any experi- 
ence in the matter. 

Lack of man labor forced him one 
day to employ two of these same 
scorned women. 

“T’ll take ’em again tomorrow if 
you’ll gimme the same two,” was his 
decision when questioned that night. 

He thought that by rare good for- 
tune he had secured the only two ca- 
pable women in the whole bunch. His 
education in female farm labor pro- 
gressed week by week. He found that 
every member of the unit was a com- 
bination of busy bee and industrious 
ant with intelligence added. This year 
he voluntarily mans his farm with 
women. 

The Land Army was an experiment 
last summer. It succeeded. As a result, 
it is being recruited this year on a 
scale to strike terror to the hearts of 
potato bugs and pussly-weed. 

The purpose of the Woman’s Land 
Army is to respond to the appeal of 
the Government for increased produc- 
tion by volunteering for farm work. 
This is a patriotic service. 

















Sometimes the farm hands saw wood 
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“Any work which an unskilled farm 
hand can do, unskilled women did in 
our unit,” a lithe, clear-eyed farmer- 
ette assured me. “Planting, hoeing and 
transplanting are easy. We thinned the 
biggest beet field I ever saw. We bun- 
dled rye and did all kinds of haying. 
Picking apples isn’t as easy as it 
sounds. You find that out when you 
come down a ladder balancing a heavy 
basket on your shoulder. Assorting and 
packing apples is certainly women’s 
work. Berry-picking we've always 
done.” 

Skilled women have proved them- 
selves equal to handling both the trac- 
tion and the two-horse plow, harrow- 
ing, mowing with scythe and machine, 
hay raking and reaping. Women are 
especially successful in dairying. They 
never kick the cows. 

The first unit sent out in March this 
year pruned three thousand fruit trees. 
Among other chores they cleaned the 
farmer’s barn. The owner treats him- 
self to a look at that building every 
little while now. He says he never saw 
such a neat barn. In that unit were, 
among others, an artist, a pharmacist, 
a champion long-distance swimmer and 
a factory girl. 

Another unit containing several col- 
lege students was thrilled to excavate 
Indian arrow-heads among the bean 
hills. Rocks were always referred to 
as “glacial deposits.” 

“I took the ‘Origin of the Species’ 
with me,” a farmerette remarked with 
a whimsical twist of her lips, “but I 
soon found that I could read only 
poetry. After a day in the fields I 
liked something so short that I could 
see the end when I began.” 

Teachers, college students and skilled 
workers in trades having long slack 
seasons, like millinery, dressmaking 
and machine-operating, fit in to this 
work especially well. No one goes for 
a period of less than three weeks. From 
six to eight weeks is by far the better 
period. 

The essence of the unit plan is that 
the women workers live in a community 
under a captain and go out from this 
center in squads to’ work on the sur- 
rounding farms. No women are placed 
in farmers’ families. Sometimes the 
girls live in a vacant house or school- 
house or barn and sometimes in tents. 


- The catering and cooking is done by a 


dietitian hired for the purpose. When 
in a large community the workers go 




















l'ransplanting is easy, says the farmerette 


out to distant farms they are carried 
in. vehicles owned by the units or loaned 
by employers. 

Workers for the Land Army receive 
$15 a month, with board, lodging, wash- 
ing of working clothes, and transporta- 
tion one way. The uniform of the Land 
Army comprizes blue overalls and a 
blue shirt. The worker provides herself 
with strong stockings, stout shoes and 
a farmer’s hat. 

Unskilled male labor has the advan- 
tage of greater masculine strength, but 
these picked bunches of women have 
brains. Farm honors are not all to 
muscle. 

Thanks to the eight-hour day, the 
carefully planned diet and the sanitary 
living conditions, farm work has turned 
out not so terribly difficult after all. It 
lacks the nervous strain of factory work 
and the appalling monotony of house 
work. 

“If you can hold out till three o’clock 
in the afternoon, you are all right,” 
my farmerette assures me. “Just as if 
the sun were watching for the minute- 
hand to pass the hour, the heat lets 
up. You can actually feel the coolness 
begin to come out of the earth. 

“It was so hot one day that every- 
body else quit work at nine o’clock, but 
we were off on the top of a hill and no 
one thought to send word to us. So we 
worked right on. 

“On the way home that night when 
we stopped at the village they told us 
that two men had fainted! That made 
us feel pretty good! 

“Our unit gained an average of nine 
pounds during the summer. One girl 
gained twenty. [Continued on page 308 

















Farm honors are not all to muscle 
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WATCHING 
THE TAUBE 
FLY BY 
A gypsum mine 
immediately _ be- 
hind the first line 
trenches on the 
Lorraine — sector, 
now being held 
by our troops, is 
being used not 
only as a supply 
depot, but also as 
a defense against 
aero  bombard- 
ments, These 
American and 
French troops, 
watching a Taube 
spiraling in the 
clouds, are ready 
to take advantage 
of the mine tun- 
nel if the flier 
should drop ea- 
plosives on them 


Gilliams Service 


ON THE 
AMERICAN 
FRONT 


Secretary 
Baker’s an- 
nouncement that 
we have now 
more than half 
a million men 
in France comes 
at a psychologi- 
cal moment in 
the news of 
American fight- 
ing. The photo- 
graph above is 
of a_ practise 
charge  forma- 
tion in actual 
war surround- 
ings—a fortified 
trench and 
barbed wire 
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AN ADVANCE 
POST FOR 
FIRST-AID 

This dugout in a 

trench on the 

front where 

American troops 

are stationed is 

equipt to give 
first-aid attention 
to wounded men. 

The Red Cross 

workers share the 

dangers of front- 
line fighting with 
the regular army 
men. At the 
left are staff offi- 
cers who were in 
charge of a trench 
on the Lorraine 
sector during the 
first American 
fighting there 
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The Stokes stretcher is a war invention that makes it possible to 
bring wounded men on board with a minimum of discomfort 





































FOR EXTRACTING 
STEEL SPLINTERS 
Men on fighting ships 
face the imminent dan- 
ger of wounds from ez- 
plosions, wherefore the 
importance on the U. 
S. 8S. “Mercy” of this 
powerful electromag- 
net which is used to 
remove fragments of 
steel from the flesh 


THE GOOD SHIP 
“MERCY” 
Painted white, with a 
broad green stripe, the 
“Mercy” is set apart 
from the grim gray or 
war-taught camouflage 
of fighting ships. On 
the deck are big sun- 
parlors where the con- 
valescent patients can 
enjoy music or books 
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A SEA-GOING HOSPITAL 


The U. 8S. 8. “Mercy,” our first fully equipt 
hospital ship, has been placed under the 
command of Dr. Norman D. Blackwood to 
serve men of the United States Navy who 
need immediate medical attention. The 
“Mercy” has every facility for careful hos- 
pital treatment; its surgical ward is the 
best afloat. The “Comfort,” sister ship of 
the “Mercy,” will be in commission shortly 


The operating-room of the “Mercy” is equipt with every facility 
of up-to-date surgery, but used only in imperative emergency cases 

























































































GRADE A MILK 
BEING MADE 
AT SEA 
The emulsifier is a re- 
cently invented ma 
chine which mies 
powdered milk, butter 
fat and water into o 
combination just 4s 
good as the original— 
better, perhaps, for its 
quality never varies. 
The “Mercy” is the 
first hospital ship 
equipt to furnish fresh 
milk to its patients no 
matter how far from 
shore it may be, and 
the mechanical cow 19 
only one of the muny 
appliances that make 
its commissary depart 
ment as up-to-date as 
its medical and its 
surgical equipment 
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— GUNNERS SHOULD BE HEARD AND NOT SEEN 
One of the famous French 75’s camouflaged by paint and branches. The gun crew wear cloaks and hoods to blend with the background 


© Underwood & Underwood BACK TO NATURE 


The camouflage suit for scouting expeditions is designed to melt into the landscape and the men who wear it practise looking like 
part of their surrounding scenery. Can you tell, for instance, which is rock and which is soldier in the photograph at the right? 
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THE CRACK IN GERMANY’S ARMOR 


Eleventh message from the National Security League, Committee on Patriotism 
Through Education, of which The Independent is the official publication 


ECAUSE Germany has 

decided to throw her 

entire available forces into the 

struggle and has already called 
to the colors her 1920 class (boys of 
eighteen years of age) so that they may 
be in the line before the end of this sea- 
son, it should not on this account be 
assumed that the war will end when 
her offensive has been defeated after 
unheard of sacrifices in man power. If 
her military offensive fails she will 
hope to launch successfully a “peace 
drive” now in preparation to be car- 
ried out by methods certain to be more 
diabolical than those which have pre- 
ceded them. All the treasonable, paci- 
fist, weak-minded and faint-hearted— 
the La Follettes, Hillquits, Nearings 
and Bergers—will be at work in an 
endeavor to undermine the morale of 
the Allied peoples. If Germany’s mili- 
tary machine after unheard of sacri- 
fices has availed merely to drive a 
wedge into the Allied lines, what hope 
ean there be that the Allied armies 
will be able to advance a distance of 
650 miles across difficult country and 
over three great rivers, so as to force 
their way into Berlin? 

The argument will appear plausible 
and will no doubt be widely believed 
by the faint-hearted, who may not 
know how vulnerable the German Em- 
pire really is, once her army is thoroly 
overmatched in strength by that of her 
enemies. 

As a matter of fact a drive eastward 
by the Allied armies a distance of but 
thirty miles from the hights of the 
Meuse near Verdun would bring Ger- 
many to her knees, as has already been 
frankly admitted by her leaders in a 
confidential memorandum presented to 
the German Chancellor as long ago as 
March, 1915. This secret communica- 
tion was obtained and published in 
France in 1916. It represented the joint 
action of a deputation representing six 
of the most powerful industrial and 
agrarian organizations of the empire, 
and its conclusions will be accepted by 
all who are familiar with the relation 
which exists between available mineral 
sources and modern industries. 

No one needs to be told that the 
sinews of land warfare today are guns 
and munitions, which for their produc- 
tion require developed resources of iron 
and coal. Tho with such vast re- 
sources in coal that she is out of her 
surplus able to compel the neutrality 
of neutral states thru threatening to 
refuse them their supply, Germany is 
without important bodies of iron ore 
outside those which she wrested from 
France in 1871. 

Painfully aware that she was vul- 
nerable at this point upon her frontier, 
Germany applied the Teutonic version 
of international law—necessity knows 
no law—and two days before war was 
declared (August 2, 1914) she violated 
the neutrality of Luxemburg to oc- 
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cupy the ore fields of that country and 
even invaded France to seize those in 
French territory. On the same day M. 
Viviani, the French Premier, notified 
all French ambassadors, and thru them 
the world, of this ruthless and unpro- 
voked invasion of France, notwith- 
standing the fact that to conserve peace 
French troops had scrupulously obeyed 
official orders by remaining ten kilo- 
meters behind the frontier. It should be 
added that on July 25, ten days before 
war was declared, Germany had _occu- 
pied in great force her own ore fields 
and felled trees and mounted batteries 
ready for action. 

With the German, French and Lux- 
emburg fields of iron ore now firmly 
in her grasp, the armies were launched 
upon Belgium, and the Kaiser speak- 
ing to an immense throng from the 
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balcony of the royal palace in Berlin, 
declared that envious enemies had 
forced the sword into his hand, and 
puppet-like ninety-three of the most 
distinguished professors in Germany 
put their signatures to a statement that 
Germany had neither begun the war 
nor violated international law. 

There is both interest and much en- 
couragement in turning from these 
lying statements addrest “to the civil- 
ized world” to the unquestionably truth- 
ful confidential statement addrest to 
the barbarian Chancellor. In this mem- 
orandum, prepared after eight months 
of war, it was pointed out that: 

The manufacture of shells has required 
quantities of iron and steel of which no 
ene could have had an idea before. ; 
If the production of pig iron and steel had 
not been doubled, since the month of Au- 
gust, the continuation of the war would 
have been impossible. 

As raw material for the manufacture of 
these quantities of pig iron and steel, “the 
minette” (Lorraine ore) takes a place of 
greater and greater importance, because 
this ore can alone be extracted in our coun- 
try in rapidly augmenting quantities. The 


“minette”’ covers at this moment 

to 80 per cent of the manufac- 
ture of pig iron and steel. If the production 
of “minette” had been disturbed the war 
would be as good as lost. 

The report goes on to say that if 
French troops had been able to advance 
five to ten miles into Lorraine, or had 
held the frontier, the war must have 
ended from Germany’s lack of iron. Ver- 
dun is referred to as the bridge-head 
of the iron region. and it is concluded: 

The security of the German Empire in 
a future war necessitates therefore impera- 
tively the possession of all the mines of 
“minette,” and comprizes the fortresses of 
Longwy and Verdun, without which this 
region cannot be defended. 

M. Pichon, the former French Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, has recently 
asserted, and ex-Chancellor von Beth- 
mann-Hollweg has confirmed his state- 
ment, that Baron von Schoen, the Ger- 
man Ambassador at Paris, had received 
instructions to demand of France, in 
case she should agree to remain neu- 
tral, that she hand over to Germany 
for the period of the war the fortresses 
of Verdun and Toul. The reader is 
asked to observe by reference to the 
map that Toul is the “bridge-head” to 
an outlying area of “minette” near 
Nancy in the same sense that Verdun 
is to the main area of Lorraine. Can 
there be any one so blind as not to per- 
ceive what acquiescence in this auda- 
cious demand would have involved? 
France would have been left at the 
mercy of Germany and would have 
been ruthlessly invaded by the German 
armies returning flushed from an easy 
victory over Russia. Fortunately for us 
all, the German Ambassador was in- 
formed that France would not agree to 
remain neutral, but would be guided in 
her actions by her own interests. 

In the “minette” iron district is thus 
to be found the Achilles heel of the 
German monster. Once driven from this 
area, Germany will be forced to an un- 
conditional surrender, as she has her- 
self admitted. 

Utilization of the iron ores of 
Ukraine will not be possible upon a 
scale commensurate with Germany’s 
needs without several years of devel- 
opment, and the question of trans- 
portation across the 1200 miles which 
separates the district from the in- 
dustrial section of Westphalia and 
Rhenish Prussia would have to be 
solved. Should the attempt be made to 
bring ore in sufficient quantities from 
the already developed but equally dis- 
tant Kiruna mines of Swedish Lapland, 
means would have to be found by the 
Allies, as they have been found before, 
to interrupt the Baltic traffic. 

A knowledge of these facts should be 
sufficient to meet the specious argument 
which will soon be put forward in the 
interests of a “German peace,” that a 
decision in favor of the Allies is out- 
side the realm of possibility. 
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This is a poison gas attack along the front line trenches. In America the poison gas attack by gossipping tongues is just as dangerous 


THE POISON GAS BRIGADE 


The strife on American 
soil has commenced. 

In every city of the United States, a 
powerful battalion of German or German- 
ized troops now stand ready to hurl their 
weapons at us. These troops wear no uni- 
forms. They bear no arms. They are never 
seen together in public. They fight from 
ambush. They are all snipers. And they hit 
us in the brain or heart, where no physi- 
cian can dress the wound. 

Without doubt there are several hundred 
thousand of them in the United States, and 
they are gaining new recruits every day. 
They are a secret order; we do not know 
them by sight; we do not know how, when 
or where they will sneak up on us and find 
us least prepared. 

Moreover—and here is one of the worst 
aspects of the situation—we seldom know 
when they have hit us, because their wea- 
pon shoots into our veins the slow poison 
of a treacherous thought, or hopeless feel- 
ing, or selfish inclination; and the effect 
of such poison is to sap our energy, weaken 
our character, paralyze our will, before we 
realize the fact of our moral degeneration. 

The weapon of these German troops is 
the tongue. Their ammunition is the poison 
gas of gossip. They hurl this gas in such a 
way as to cloud our eyes, unsettle our 
nerves, choke our patriotic feeling, rend us 
with doubt, cripple us with fear and put 
us out of action. The human tongue is the 
only weapon of evil that never breaks, 
never stops, never lacks fuel or ammuni- 
tion, never loses point and punch, never 
can be destroyed. Furthermore, it is al- 
ways concealed. It shoots a broadside and 
then retreats before you can send a volley 
Sack. 

The way to knock a man out is to hit 


ERMANY has attacked 
GG: The invaders are here. 


BY EDWARD EARLE PURINTON 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT EFFICIENCY SERVICE 


him unawares at his weakest point. The 
strength of the Kaiser is his knowledge 
and use of the hidden powers of the mind; 
the weakness of the American people is 
their ignorance and the neglect of the hid- 
den powers of the mind; whenever the 
Kaiser aims a lying tongue at our hearts 
he batters qur weakness with his strength, 
and he knows it. 

The greatest forces of life are the least 
visible. You cannot see the wind that blows 
your house down. You cannot see the 
gravitation that holds the world together. 
You cannot see the human will that pro- 
duces a Washington or a Lincoln. You can- 
not see the energy with which you do the 
work of the day. You cannot see the pub- 
lic opinion that makes or breaks men, nor 
the loyalty that forms the invisible back- 
bone of industrial organization. You cannot 
see the spirit of hate that has made the 
Kaiser look and act like the devil, and you 
cannot see the spirit of love that brought 
forth the Christian religion. Effects can be 
seen——primary causes and forces cannot. 
The big German gun that bombarded Paris 
could not do a millionth part of the dam- 
age done every day by millions of treacher- 
ous words that the Kaiser’s agents here 
shoot forth on all sides. Merely because 
the gun could be seen, everybody marvels 
at it, while here a million deadlier guns of 
speech hit the mark and we never notice! 

The worst enemy civilians meet is the 
Poison Gas Brigade. We must protect our- 
selves from the mental and moral ravages 
of the gossip gas in our neighborhood as 
effectively as our soldiers have learned to 
protect themselves from the chlorine or 
mustard gas of the trenches. Both kinds 


of poison gas are fatal. But for 
every soldier on the field assailed 
by trench gas, a hundred Ameri- 
cans at home are assailed by 
gossip gas. 

The members of the Poison Gas Brigade 
are many and diverse classes of people. 
They are, first of all, the paid spies of 
Germany who are still Huns by nature, the 
unprincipled among our alien residents who 
despise and would betray the country that 
yields them. safety, freedom and prosperity. 
They are the pacifists following the mental 
delusion and moral mirage of peace-at-any 
price. They are the socialists and anar- 
chists frothing at the mouth with the rav- 
ings of revolutionism. They are the chronic 
pessimists who can see only failure and 
defeat ahead of the nation. They are the 
freaks and cranks with some wild theory 
to exploit for the sake of personal pride. 
wrath, greed or fanaticism. They are the 
war profiteers who want to block the 
machinery of the Government lest their 
graft be taken away by Federal control. 
They are the misers too selfish to do any- 
thing with their money but hoard it. or 
spend it on themselves. They are the dis- 
satisfied shop and factory workers in plants 
under war contract to the Government. 
They are the foreigners filled with race 
prejudice. They are the members of hy- 
phenated and half-spoken societies whose 
German schemes and money bags are hid 
behind a velvet curtain of altruism. They 
are the underfed and underpaid salaried 
employees, jealous of the war wages now 
being earned by industrial workers. They 
are the devotees and dupes of strange reli- 
gions out of line with the Christian church 
and in line with German diabolism. They 
are the super-feminized persons of either 
sex who would shriek loudly at the sight of 
blood and slink away in a criminal silence 
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from the presence of a murderer of souls. 
They are the habitual gossips and neigh- 
borhood news mongers. They are the ig- 
norant, idle and thoughtless people every- 
where who talk and act with no sense of 
personal responsibility but follow the crowd 
us vaguely and fitfully as sheep. 

A total round-up of this motley crew will 
make a large proportion of the average 
community—perhaps 30 ‘to 60 per cent. 
How is it possible, you ask, for the German 
Emperor to line up for Germany so many 
different classes of people in a community 
of the United States? 

He first plants a nest of spies in every 
community large enough to pay for cor- 
rupting. There are said to be in the United 
States 400,000 of these traitors—a number 
as large as the total of our preachers, doc- 
tors and daily newspaper editors. The mem- 
bers of families of enemy aliens here 
number 4,000,000, according to the state- 
ment of Attorney General Gregory. One 
person out of 25 is thus pro-German, while 
one person in every 250 may be assumed 
to be a spy. We may count on the presence 
of 4 spies and 40 German sympathizers in 
every thousand population. This Poison 
Gas Brigade of 44 members to every 1000 
people could tell enough lies in a week to 
penetrate the heart and mind of the whole 
community. 

The Kaiser trains in deviltry these crim- 
inals who betray the country that en- 
riches, protects and trusts them. The art of 
poisoning the mind is a dangerous, delicate 
process. It must not be left ‘to ignorant 
people, however unprincipled. A manual of 
instruction is therefore supplied to each 
traitor before he starts to smirch, corrupt 
and deaden our thought and feeling about 
the war. 

He must first gain the confidence of the 
persons he is paid to contaminate, by sym- 
pathizing with them in their war tasks, 
hardships and griefs, or by helping them 
personally in a way that means little to 
kim but looks large to them. He can sub- 
scribe to a pet theory and eulogize a pet 
hobby of theirs; or he can claim to be 
righteously and excessively patriotic, even 
holding nominal offices in patriotic organi- 
zations. Being provided with an assortment 
of ugly rumors, he is to fit the lie he tells 
to the ignorance, weakness and worry of 
the listener. He will tell a mother whose 
boy has gone to the front how terrible con- 
ditions are in the camps and trenches; he 
will prophesy to the business man the com- 
mercial depression and financial loss that 
the war will mean if it continues; he will 
praise the religious devotee for being a 
“conscientious objector” and will affirm a 
sympathetic conviction about the horrors 
of sending American boys to kill their Ger- 
man brothers. 

He must be careful to say nothing that 
you can quote against him. He must al- 
ways have read or heard the statement that 
he drops apparently in good faith. He must 
never be himself the final source of any 
rumor that he puts into circulation. There 
are many ways to throw you off the track of 
suspicion. A favorite mode of concealment 
is membership in a club, league, society or 
even church organization where the pro- 
German poison can be spread secretly while 
the rules or doctrines of the association are 
spread openly. Even religion has been thus 
defiled—a so-called religious body of more 
than a million members thru the United 
States was recently convicted of publishing 
and scattering broadcast literature against 
the war in the guise of tracts and sermons! 

The job of these talk mongers is only to 
start an ugly rumor in the neighborhood— 
gossip will do the rest. Merely to repeat 
something depressing or disquieting about 


the war is all you need do to satisfy the 
German secret agents. Your intention may 
not be that of a traitor, but your action 
will be. Let us mention a recent case. 
Somebody told somebody else of hearing 
how one of our boys in camp was ill and 
unable to write home; mouth after mouth 
repeated the tale, which grew with repeti- 
tion. By the time it reached the mother of 
the boy, he was at the point of death, had 
been shamefully neglected by the camp doc- 
tors, all the sanitary conditions were fright- 
ful, and every boy stayed in camp at the 
risk of his life! The boy chosen to suffer 
a fictitious death was one of the healthiest 
in the community, was very widely known, 
his father being one of the leading men of 
the city and having a host of friends. The 
rumor was a lie made out of whole cluth; 
but while it was being passed around, the 
minds of large numbers of people were 
being unconsciously prejudiced against the 
army training camp, whereas the official 
denial from headquarters reached only a 
few who listened to the tale. . 
The dealers in poison gossip magnify a 
small unfavorable occurrence until it re- 
sembles a cloud of evil covering the sky. 
It became noised abroad that a soldier in 

















The Passing Show, London 


For Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do 


camp had embezzled a large amount of 
money and eloped with an officer’s wife, 
principally because the temptations in camp 
were too strong for a young man. The truth 
was that he had lost a little money during 
a mild game of gambling, had secretly bor- 
rowed a few dollars in the expectation of 
returning the money out of his next pay, 
and was caught in the borrowing process. 
A German spy will take a trivial misde- 
meanor of an American soldier, or a slight 
case of neglect by an army official, and in 
a few moments have a cardinal crime and 
fearful tragedy made out of it, for the use 
of the Poison Gas Brigade. 

The tongue is still mightier than the 
sword. A group of German propagandists 
broke down the spirit of the Italian army 
and made General Cadorna lose 50,UU0U0 men 
in a single German drive. Another group 
kept Greece from coming to the help of the 
Allies when such action might have turned 
the issue of the war. Another group broke 
down the Russian army, bribed the rulers 
of the country, and paved the way for Ger- 
man possession of the land. To win the 
war, the Kaiser has only to get enough 


Americans talking, thinking and feeling 
wrong about it. Hence the great military 
value to the Kaiser of the Poison Gas 
Brigade. 

We talk too much, too frequently, and 
too lightly. We repeat gossip as tho it 
were truth. We give away professional and 
political secrets to almost anybody who 
asks for them. With most of our habits of 
talk we play directly into the Kaiser’s 
hands. One of the strongest allies of the 
German army is the American tongue. And 
the hundreds of thousands of German spies 
among us have got this fact neatly and joy- 
cusly tucked away in their consciousness. 
Ridiculing our habits of irresponsible, ex- 
travagant speech, they still rely on it as a 
powerful weapon which they subtly turn 
against our nieighbors—while we talk on. 
oblivious and unconcerned. 

A poisonous rumor is like. a poisonous 
snake in your home—when you let it pass 
unchallenged you are guilty of a crime 
against the safety of your household. The 
way to kill a rumor is to stone it to death 
with facts. We have traced down a number 
of these rumors, and have obtained from 
official sources the facts with which to meet 
them. If you will regard every. wild tale 
about the war as a poison gas bomb, or a 
deadly serpent, or some other form of sud- 
den serious danger, and if you will go 
armed with facts like these, which you hur) 
back on the spies or dupes that are spread- 
ing the tale, you will be fighting and de- 
stroying the great enemy to liberty in this 
country—premature and artificial freedom 
of speech. Freedom is the consummation 
of discipline. Speech is not free until it is 
both trained and constrained. 

The traitors who would poison our minds 
depend on our gullibility, childlike fond- 
ness for exaggeration, custom of repeating 
and magnifiying gossip, racial disregard 
for exactness of statement. A rumor about 
the war should never be allowed to pass 
unchallenged. We should ask questions like 
these in the case of every rumor: Is it 
true? How do you know? Who started the 
tale going? Where did he or she get the 
facts? How can we trace the bit of gossip 
to its originator? How can we hold him 
or her responsible? How can we prove the 
falseness of the rumor? How can we stop 
its circulation? 

Here is the simple test for any suspicious 
tale: “In repeating this or allowing it to 
pass without demanding proof, am I help- 
ing my country win—or helping Germany?” 
If you are not helping us, you are helping 
the Kaiser. And Theodore Roosevelt speaks 
truly when he says, “Any man in the 
United States who at this time directly or 
indirectly expresses approval of or sym- 
pathy with Germany in this war should be 
arrested and either shot, hanged or im- 
prisoned for life.” Abraham Lincoln said : 
“The man who stands by and says notb- 
ing when the peril of his Government is 
discussed cannot be misunderstood. If not 
hindered he is sure to help the enemy: 
much more if he talks ambiguously—talks 
for his country with ‘buts’ and ‘ifs’ and 
‘ands.’” According to Lincoln, the man 
who in time of war merely expresses doubt 
is a traitor! We must hammer this truth 
into our consciousness and let it be the 
first weapon that a lying rumor meets. 

The first move is to find the source of 
the gossip. Make it your business to find 
out. Say that you have joined the army of 
Independent readers who have sworn to 
trace and expose all German propaganda, 
with the intention of turning over to the 
Government all German spies and tale- 
bearers in your vicinity. That will make 
the foolish talker think twice before hand- 
ing the rumor on. [Continued on page 299 


























Motor trucks mobilized for military service 


THE ABANDONED LIBERTY TRUCKS 


F more than passing interest 
() and significance is the action 

just taken by the War De- 
partment at Washington in prac- 
tically abandoning the so-called stand- 
ardized or Liberty motor trucks in 
favor of the regular models of American 
manufacturers, and supplanting the two 
men who have been in charge of motor 
truck production for the army. The an- 
nouncement to this effect reads: “Two of 
the three types of Liberty trucks have 
been abandoned for the time being. Chris- 
tian Girl, of New York, formerly in charge 
of truck production, has resigned and re- 
turned to private life. General Chauncey 
Baker, in charge of production for the 
Quartermaster Corps, has been transfered 
from the National Army, resuming his rank 
as Colonel in the Regular Army. He has 
been sent to Chicago. A new department is 
being organized to take over the produc- 
tion of motor trucks for the army.” 

Without doubt this decisive action has in 
uo small measure been influenced by the 
publie discussion of the troubles of the Air- 
craft Production Board and of the Liberty 
aviation motor. Like the latter, the Liberty 
motor trucks were heralded as the result 
of intensive coéperative effort on the part 
of American truck engineering experts, and 
destined to revolutionize military motor 
transport. In both instances the products 
failed to come up to the predictions of their 
sponsors, either in performance or quan- 
tity production. 

As a matter of fact only a small per- 
centage of the something more than twenty 
thousand motor trucks which the army has 
placed in service since we entered the war, 
are of the Liberty truck types. About ten 
months ago, after the initial orders for sev- 
eral thousand trucks of the manufacturers’ 
regular models had been placed, the truck 
makers were called together at Columbus. 
Ohio, and told by an officer claiming to 
speak for Secretary Baker, that all future 
orders would be limited to the standardized 
types, and that the manufacturers might 
as well make up their minds to build these 
types. Yet within forty-eight hours orders 
for about ten thousand trucks of regular 
models were placed by the War Depart- 
ment, Since that time the manufacturers 
have made every effort to produce Liberty 
trucks, altho there have been repeated 
orders on behalf of various branches of the 
service for their regular models. 

As events have since proved, the disin- 
clination at that time on the part of a 
number of the leading motor truck makers 
to take up the building of the Liberty 
types, was for sound reasons. One maker 
presented his case in something like these 
words. More than seven thousand of our 
regular models are now in the service of 
the allied armies. They are pronounced en- 
tirely satisfactory, as is evidenced by con- 
tinued new orders. They incorporate cer- 
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tain features specified by the French Gov- 
ernment early in the war. We can imme- 
diately begin turning out similar trucks 
for the United States Army at the rate 
of five hundred or more a month. It will 
take at least three months to get ready t- 
build the new types, which may or may not 
be better trucks, and about a year to reach 
quantity production. 

Colonel Baker, who for many years has 
been known as the army’s motor vehicle 
expert, has long had the idea of a standard- 
ized army truck. About six years ago he 
drew up designs and specifications for such 
a vehicle, which would travel anywhere an 
army four-mule team could go. It incor- 
porated among other innovations the prin- 
ciples of four wheel driving and steering. 
Out of all the American manufacturers of 
motor trucks only two undertook the build- 
ing of this type and in a comparatively 
small way at that. Despite its advantages 
for tractor purposes and for traveling over 
rough ground this type is not largely used 
at present by the armies of the various 
belligerent nations. The creeping tread or 
caterpillar tractor has proved best for haul- 
ing heavy loads from hard roads, while the 
regular types of rear wheel driven trucks 
are quite satisfactory for other phases of 
military motor transport. The Italians have 
developed one of the best tractors, which 
readily hauls loads of twenty-five tons up 
stiff grades. It is driven thru the rear 
wheels only, and a bed-rail tread is pro- 
vided for use on the rear wheels, when the 
vehicle is operated on soft going. 

The design of the Liberty trucks was also 
influenced to some extent by the conditions 
experienced in the campaign on the Mexi- 
can border of two years ago. At the time 
of the raid on Columbus, which initiated 
that campaign, the troops stationed along 
the border were in part supplied by some 
seventy motor trucks, mostly hired. By the 
time General Pershing’s forces reached 
their farthest point into Mexico, some five 
hundred trucks were owned and operated 
by our army, which number had been near- 
ly quadrupled before the affair was en- 
tirely finished. Pershing’s expeditionary 
force was entirely supplied by motor trans- 
port, in one instance at a point three hun- 
dred miles from the nearest available rail- 
road. However, the conditions encountered, 
especially the lack of roads, were such that 
the regular types of trucks used required 
constant repair, for which proper facilities 
were lacking. The conditions under which 
these trucks were obliged to operate are 
well described in the following statement 
made by General Pershing at that time: 

“The motor vehicles have done work 
which astonishes me. They have traversed 
roads which seemed impassable; they have 


climbed hills where the rocks alone 
seemed sharp enough to cut the 
tires and smash the running gear; 
they have gone thru canyons where 
a goat might hesitate. They have 
made faster progress than any branch 
of the service except the aeroplanes. The 
trucks have brought food for men and 
horses not only to advanced bases, but to 
points beyond these bases, sufficiently close 
to.the cavalry columns to enable them to 
send back for supplies without losing the 
advantages of their early forced marches.” 

Thus the ideal in mind when the Liberty 
trucks were designed, was vehicles which 
could stand up to such severe and unusual 
conditions as were encountered in the 
Mexican border affair of two years ago. 
However, the conditions under which they 
were to operate were quite different, being 
largely confined to the construction and 
supply of the various training camps in 
this country, and to the transport service 
of our army in France. In both connections 
good, hard roads are the rule rather than 
the exception. It is only natural, then, that 
the regular types of motor trucks have 
proved satisfactory under the requirements 
of this war. 

Further, the types of motor trucks regu- 
larly produced in this country for ordinary 
commercial uses are largely suited to the 
special needs of military service. This is 
because, as in the case of passenger auto- 
mobiles, American motor trucks for many 
years have generally followed in design and 
construction the lead of European trucks, 
and the development of the latter has been 
influenced largely by military dictates. This 
resulted from the subsidy systems pertain- 
ing in France and Germany for many 
years, and established in the other coun- 
tries abroad before the outbreak of the war. 
Under these systems the purchaser of a 
motor truck built according to Government 
specifications, and practically all complied 
with these specifications, received annually 
a sum of money amounting to as much as 
one quarter of the purchase price of the 
truck. In return the owner had only to 
keep the vehicle in good operating condition 
at all times, and to turn it over to the Gov- 
ernment on demand in case of war. The 
purposes of these subsidies was twofold, to 
encourage the use of motor trucks by busi- 
ness interests and individuals, thus increas- 
ing the number available in case of need, 
and to have these trucks adapted to mili- 
tary requirements. 

Thus with motor trucks, as with avia- 
tion motors, the War Department would 
have done better to have adopted at the 
outset proven types and proceeded at once 
to their manufacture in quantities, and 
meantime in an experimental way en- 
deavored to develop better types with a 
view of their adoption for 1919 or later, 
when they had demonstrated superior 
merit. 
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The Jazz Poet 


ODERN music has bifurcated. On the 

one hand it has developed into shape- 
less sound, into vague entanglements of 
intangible melody, into the misty musical 
mazes of Strauss and Debussy. On the 
other hand, under the influence of African 
impulse, it is headed toward the tom-tom. 
Descending from the swaying masses of the 
camp meeting thru the negro minstrels and 
the Swanee River songs of our fathers on 
to the ragtime that carried all nations on 
to their feet, it has reached its culmination 
in the jazz band which sets the very chairs 
and tables dancing. Here the rhythm, the 
beat, has become the main thing, sometimes 
the sole thing. Melody is sacrificed to it. 
Discords are deliberately introduced. The 
traditions of musical composition are dis- 
regarded. It makes its own laws as it goes 
along and breaks its own precedents with- 
out compunction. It cannot be printed on 
five parallel lines. It cannot be put on a 
page anyway for it is spontaneous and in- 
dividual, subject to change without notice. 
Some say it is not music at all, this latest 
product of the process of syncopation. Just 
as you please about that; at any rate it is 
something that makes the heart beat and 
the blood run and the limbs move. It is 
not music to be listened to but music to 
be acted upon. In this product music has 
completed the cycle of its wander-years 
and returned to the dance that gave it 
birth. 

Modern poetry has split in like manner. 
By the long line of development that may 
be followed thru the serried shelf of Eng- 
lish classics it has reached a perfection of 
form that is truly admirable. Never were 
poets more obedient to the laws of versifica- 
tion. Nine-tenths of the poetry that comes 
to The Independent nowadays is impec- 
eable. Much of it also is unreadable. There 
is nothing in it to shock you—and often 
nothing to keep you awake. The metaphors 
are unmixt. The infinitives are unsplit. 
No barbarisms, solecisms or improprieties 
are permitted. The language is purely 
poetic, containing no words or expressions 
for which good authorities could not be 
cited as a precedent. The thought is 
etherealized. There is nothing gross, noth- 
ing earthy, sometimes nothing material to 
be found in it. 

Then sometimes—and more frequently of 
late—we get poems of the opposite kind, 
wherein the tone is intentionally raucous, 
wherein there are no aphorisms worth put- 
ting on a calendar, where the language is 
that of the street or the scene is laid in 
a quick-lunch-room, where rimes are errat- 
ic or missing altogether, where the verses 
cannot be scanned and the meter cannot 
be measured by the foot-rule of iambics 
and trochees and pterodactyls, because it 
does not stay still long enough to be meas- 
ured. Yet it has a rhythm of its own, a 
beat that beats its way into the brain as 
persistently as the famous “pink-trip-slip 
for a three-cent fare.” 

Once in a while we publish one of this 
sort of thing and then some of our dear 
readers write, more in sorrow than in 
anger, to lament that The Independent, 
which used to have a high standard of 
poetry, has so degenerated in these latter 
days. If we need bracing up after such a 
blow we turn back to our files and read the 
same letters of complaint and reproof when 
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we first published Swinburne and Riley. 
It seems, from these letters, that the poetic 
taste of The Independent has been degen- 
erating for some seventy years. 

When we published in our issue of Sep- 
tember 29, 1917, Vachel Lindsay’s “The 
King of Yellow Butterflies,” we received 
some such remonstrances. It was not, said 
an old friend, what was to be expected of 
The Independent—as tho anything could 
be expected of The Independent except the 
unexpected. It was pointed out that Mr. 
Lindsay had cheated us if he had been paid 
by the word, for he had repeated many of 
the lines and there was not a single idea 
in the whole page anyhow and it was 
wicked to waste paper like that when the 
country was at war. 

Yet the “Yellow Butterflies” turns up 
again in Vachel Lindsay’s latest volume, 
The Chinese Nightingale, along with other 
“poem games” and it ix evident that they 
are being bought voluntarily by people who 
do not have to have them thru having sub- 
scribed in advance for a periodical. Not 
only bought, but read, and not only read, 
but acted. Somehow they do have the 
power of setting folks in motion, just like 
a jazz band. We know because we have 
done it. We have tried out “King Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba” on several room- 
fuls of old and young and had them all 
acting like four hundred sailors, swans, 
sons, shepherds and sweethearts, oxen and 
ponies, with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Mr. Lindsay has gone to the negro re- 
vival meetings in search of new rhythms 
just as Dvor&k found in negro hymns the 
themes of his “New World Symphony.” 
Three of his negro sermons are included 
in this volume; one on Uncle Tom, one on 
John Brown and one on how Samson bore 
away the Gates of Gaza, the last very time- 
ly now that the British have just broken 
thru the Gaza Gate. We quote part of the 
sermon on Simon Legree which, the author 
kindly says, is “to be read in your own 
variety of negro dialect” : 

He beat poor Uncle Tom to death 

Who prayed for Legree with his last breath. 
Then Uncle Tom to Eva flew, 

To the high sanctoriums bright and new; 
And Simon Legree stared up beneath, 


And cracked his heels, and ground his teeth: 
And went down to the Devil. 


He crost the yard in the storm and gloom; 
He went into his grand front room. 

He said, “I killed him, and I don’t care.” 

He kicked a hound, he gave a swear; 

He tightened his belt, he took a lamp, 

Went down cellar to the webs and damp. 
There in the middle of the moldy floor 

He heaved up a slab, he found a door— 
And went down to the Devil. 


His lamp blew out, but his eyes burned bright. 
Simon Legree stepped down all night— 

Down, down to the Devil. 

Simon Legree he reached the place, 

He saw one half of the human race, 

He saw the Devil on a wide green throne, 
Gnawing the meat from a big ham-bone. 

And he said to Mister Devil: 


“T see that you have much to eat— 
A red ham-bone is surely sweet. 

I see that you have lion’s feet; 

I see your frame is fat and fine, 

I see you drink your poison wine— 
Blood and burning turpentine.” 


The Russian revolution has _ inspired 
various poems. But here is a different one: 


The Russian Revolution is the world revolution. 
Death at the bedstead of every Kaiser knocks. 
The Hohenzollern army shall be felled like the ox. 
The fatal hour is striking in all the doomsday 


clocks. 
The while, by freedom’s alchemy 
Beauty is born. 


Ring every sleigh-bell, ring every church bell, 


and listen for the an- 


swer :— 
The blast from the sky of the Gabriel horn. 


Hail the Russian picture around the little box :— 

Exiles, 

Troops in files, 

Generals in uniform, 

Mujiks in their smocks, 

And holy maiden soldiers who have cut away 
their locks. 


All the peoples and the nations in processions 
i m and great, 
Are rolling thru the Russian Soul as thru a city 


Blow the clear trumpet, 


As tho “t were a street of stars that paves the 
shadowy deep, 

And mighty Tolstoi leads the van along the 
stairway steep. 

We fear these samples will not convert 
those who see nothing in Vachel Lindsay, 
or at least nothing to admire. They are 
more likely, in fact, to confirm the sus- 
picions of his critics that he is afflicted 
with echolalia. But they may be reminded 
that Bernard Shaw in his “Sanity of Art” 
proved that Shakespeare had the same dis- 
ease and so must be classed, according to 
Max Nordau, among the degenerates. So, 
too, must all poets except the free versi- 
fiers—they have something else, not so 
easily diagnosed, but equally incurable. 


The Chinese Nightingale, Vachel Lindsay. The 
Macmillan Company. $1.25. 


The Challenge 


HIS is the final passage in a little vol- 

ume that sounds a trumpet call to 
Christian people to meet “the challenge of 
the present crisis” with the valiant, virile 
spirit of true Christianity : 

An American visitor at the French front was 
allowed a three hours’ conference with Marshal 
Joffre. He has said, in the writer’s presence, 
that the most impressive incident of the conver- 
sation came when the Marshal drew from an 
inner pocket a well-worn letter, written by a 
French mother to her son in Canda, and, with 
unsteady voice, read this 

“My Dear Boy—You will be grieved to learn 
that your two brothers have been killed. Their 
country needed them and they gave everything 
they had to save her. Your country needs you, 
and while I am not going to suggest that you 
return to fight for France, if you do not return 
at once, never come.” 

Multitudes are living in that spirit today. He 
must have a callous soul who can pass thru 
times like these and not hear a voice, whose 
call a man must answer, or else lose his soul. 
Your country needs you. The Cause of Christ 
is hard bestead and righteousness is having a 
heavy battle in the earth—they need you. 


The Challenge of the Present Crisis, by Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. Association Press. 50 cents. 


Men in War 


KETCHES by an Austrian army officer 

full of all that is ignoble and loathsome 
and bloody in war. If this is the side of 
war you prefer to dwell upon, this is the 
book for you. The book is written with 
great skill and power; which makes the 
picture it presents all the more hideous. 

There are two sides to war, just as the 
old god of war, Janus, was depicted by the 
Romans with two faces. War is Hell—of 
course. But the fact that men are willing 
and eager to go forth and suffer the tor- 
ments of that Hell because something that 
they believe in is imperiled—that makes 
war a noble and a glorious thing. But one 
half the truth is set forth in this book, 
and that the gruesome half. Perhaps it is 
significant that the writer is an Austrian 
who has forsaken his country’s fight; for 
there is little for men to believe in on that 
side of the conflict. 


Men in War, by Andreas Latzko. Boni & Live- 
right. $1.50. 
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thing. At sundown one evening the Amer- 
ican escort, which had been sweeping back 
and forth across the offing, turned abruptly 
back and started for home, leaving us to 
the protecting care of the British. 

After dinner the moon came out full and 
clear, and under her pallid beams the gent- 
ly heaving ocean glistened like molten 
quicksilver. Not a whitecap flecked the 
broad expanse and the giant ships were 
silhouetted specters black against the ghost- 
ly night. What an opportunity for German 
frightfulness ! 

It was light enough to discern every 
shadowy ship in the convoy a mile away 
and yet too dark to see a periscope over a 
hundred yards. 

The good ships crept along silently zig- 
zagging, while hundreds of pairs of eyes 
peered into the darkness for the dreaded 
glimpse of the V-shaped wake of foam. 

I went down to the second cabin dining 
room, not five feet above the water line, 
where Judge Wadhams was addressing the 
soldiers on the moral aims of the war. A 
submarine torpedo striking us amidship 
would have killed the whole roomful. I 
waited till his peroration was over and the 
boys with three ringing cheers had elected 
him an honorary member of the regiment, 
and then went upstairs and looked in at 
the grand salon where the young people 


|aboard were dancing to the accompaniment 
| of the regimental band. After a few mo- 


ments I betook myself to the hurricane 
deck, where sheltered from the wind I dis- 
covered a group of kindred spirits, and 
there we sat far into the night, now talk- 
ing about the meaning of all that the 
world was going thru, now musing in 
silence as the round moon rode thru the 
heavens shedding her silver beams on the 
liquid expanse below. 

I could not help recalling Roosevelt's 
description in one of his African hunting 
chapters of how unconcernedly the herds 
of deer and zebras on the plains go about 
their feeding and lovemaking tho the lion 
is near by. Only when his roar is actually 
heard does the stampede follow. 

But the Germans were evidently not 
about, and I finally left my friends on deck 
and went to my cabin. 

The next morning at a quarter to five 
o'clock, our mosquito fleet of destroyers 
arrived. They came up in a battle line of 
five miles abreast, tho the first we saw of 
them was the winking and blinking of their 
powerful flashlights thru the morning haze, 
as they signalled us of their approach. 
Rushing in at full speed, they surrounded 
us in the twinkling of an eye—a veritable 
pack of them—hurrying, scurrying and 
worrying about us like shepherd dogs about 
a herd of sheep. It would make you laugh 
to see them twisting, squirming, rearing 
and plunging thru the waves, the spray 
splashing far above their decks, and their 
screws churning the water into boiling 
foam. They would double on their tracks as 
abruptly as a hairpin; now racing forty 
miles an hour, to one side to see whether 
that old floating spar was a periscope, now 
darting back again right under our bows. 
Yet they looked so tiny compared with the 
leviathans they were guarding and they 
rode so low in the water, they almost 
seemed mechanical toys wound up to amuse 
us with their antics. But we could see 
their four-inch guns, and we knew they 


had plenty of depth bombs aboard to drop 
where the periscope submerged. They cer- 
tainly were a jolly company, and we never 
tired of watching their superabundant vital- 
ity. 


More luck to Mr. Ferguson, Mr. Ford, 





and all the other good American ship- 
builders who promise to turn them out jit- 
ney-wise by the hundred this year to keep 
the high seas free. 

All that day our little friends skipped 
and charged and circled about us, and when 
finally. the mists came up in the evening 
and the moon was completely hidden be- 
hind the haze, we went to our “cabins feel- 
ing that the chances were pretty good that 
we would not be murdered in our sleep 
that night. 

At breakfast the next morning it was 
reported that two vessels traveling just 
ahead of us had been sunk at sunrise. Our 
ships not only now began to zigzag more 
frequently, but they kept continually 
changing their formation, so that for the 
first time since we left America we saw 
the camouflage on the opposite side of our 
sister ships. The day wore on. There was 
a supprest excitement on board. This was 
not allayed when the wireless announced 
that Germany had begun her Great Offen- 
sive along the whole British front, and was 
pressing the English line back. It was fur- 
ther intimated that some demon gun mon- 
ster was shelling Paris from behind the 
German line—an almost incredible story. 

We now hoped to reach our port at mid- 
night. The captain of the ship, who had been 
on the bridge almost continuously for the 
past three days, was pacing back and 
forth, and the signal flags were being 
hoisted up and down the halyards inces- 
santly. I thought to myself we are now in 
the ninth inning, the score is three to 
nothing in our favor, there are three men 
on our bases, two out and two strikes on 
Germany. Her only chance to win the game 
is to do the impossible and make a home 
run. We sat up till midnight, hoping to 
hear the good news that we had crost the 
bar, but it was not to be. Just as we were 
about to achieve the goal it was announced 
that we would have to turn back and not 
make the harbor till daylight. 

At sunrise we were all up on deck. Off in 
the distance the faint purple of land could 
be seen. Our fleet, still intact and un- 
scathed, was proudly riding the waves to- 
ward the shore, three of our sturdy pro- 
tectors leading the way, and the others cov- 
ering our flanks. But again a wireless mes- 
sage was picked up to the effect that a ship 
just ahead of us had been torpedoed in the 
channel leading into the harbor, and that 
we could not possibly get in for the pres- 
ent, so we turned sharply about and put 
to sea again to wait for further orders. The 
passengers were now in a state of excite- 
ment bordering on consternation. Every- 
where, little groups on deck were vehe- 


mently discussing the meaning of it all. 
Jermany evidently still had a_ fighting 
chance. 


We zigzagged on for a couple of hours, 
when without warning we turned about 
again and started for the shore. At last, 
after another long and anxious hour, a 
large number of little specks were disvern- 
ible on the horizon which soon grew ivto a 
fleet of mine sweepers, evidently dispatched 
to clear away any obstructions that might 
be found at the entrance of the harbor. Vic- 
tory was almost in sight, but we could not 
be sure, for was not a pilot boat recently 
blown to pieces right off the shoals which 
we wear nearing, and every one of the 


thirty-two pilots aboard killed? 

But at last we reached the bar, our good 
guardian angels turned aside, cast over the 
anchor, and we passed by in single file. 
giving three toots of our horn by way of a 
salute to the 


[Continued on page 294 
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Put the Care of Your Lawn on a Business Basis 
Fuller & Johnson Motor Lawn Mower 


Especially built to cut both open acreage and complicated areas without recourse to hand mower 
trimming. The least in first cost—the lowest in operating cost. 


Inquiry, observation, experiment and engineering experience also permits easy negotiation of grades up to35%. The a SOF 
have proved the following considerations to be essential in con- ernor oun controls and maintains the speed, whic! pu 
structing a practical and economical power lawn mower: regulated at wil 


1. That the mower should be easily operable by one man. Remarkable Flexibility 
2. That the majority weight of the mower should be carried by The Fuller & Johnson Motor Lawn Mower is well built in every 
a traction drum that would not, as a roller, crush and injure _ particular. Its flexibility is extraordinary. It will cut under- 


Saill 












the lawn through too frequent rolling. neath projections, close to walls, posts and trees, and immediately ae 
3. That the traction drum and the knives should be inde on edges without injury to hedges. { 

dently driven, so that the mower could be moved from p —_ a Cc wd 
to place with the knives stationary, or hand pushed into w Operating Costs a 
corners with the knives revolving. At $3 a day for labor and 50c for gasoline and lubricating of. the 6: 
That the knives should automatically stop when meeting an Cutting cost is but 70c per acre. Where labor can be had for $2 Poy 
obstruction. a day and gasoline and oil at 40c the cost per acre is but 48c. 
That the power unit should connect directly with the driven The proportions are four-fifths for labor and one-fifth for fuel 

arts to insure positive motion. in estimating the cost of cutting any lawn. Five acres a day 
That the mower should be balanced to permit instant change _#8 2 usual day’s work. 








of direction without strain upon the operator. 


Free Booklet of Information 
That in form and weight the mower could be easily lifted The handsomely illustrated booklet, ““A Better Lawn,” contains 
into a conveyance for transportation to distant points. 


That the cost of operation be such that the saving should ee — — oy of the Puller & Johnson 
liquidate the purchase price within a very short time. 

Value of Purposeful Declan Fen price must be advanced to $295 on May 31st, so 
past the fundamental design of the Fuller & Johnson Motor t will be to your interest to write us at once. 
Lawn Mower was correctly conceived, lies in the fact that no 


changes have been made except in minor details, which in each Manufacturers Distributing Co. 


case have been important, but not of such an extent as to dis- 
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parage the earlier models. Offices : 501 Fullerton Building re: 
Damage of Rolling Avoided Saint Louis, Missouri — 


The traction drum is of the precise dimensions to distribute the 
weight of the mower so that it will not in any wise injure the 
first tender grass grown from seed or “‘pack”’ the turf. 


Sure and Easy Control 
The Fuller & Johnson Motor Lawn Mower is controlled by sim- me 
ple clutches that work positively, without risk or chance of getting 5 
out of order, and with no more wear than any other part of the 
mower. 


}2 ya | yr 
: Positive Drive Essential a ae y 2 ' 
The gear drive is absolute in action. There is no ce 
traction belt to stretch, slip and rot on the Fuller ae | - 2 
& Johnson Motor L 


38)! 


a 


*f 





a) 


awn Mower, nor is there 
consequently any need for an idler, which 
at all times is of uncertain control. 


Moderate Weight a Necessity 
The weight of the Fuller & Johnson 
Motor Lawn Mower is 245 pounds, just 
enough to hold the mower to its job, 
whatever the condition of the surface 
of the lawn. This moderate weight 
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It has corners of live rub- 
ber molded into the steel— an insurance 
against scratching your furniture. 


Victor Metal Baskets Are Fire- 
Proof. They are heavy enough 
so that they remain exactly 
where theyareplaced. They are 
so well balanced that it is almost 
impossible to tip them over. 
Victor baskets are finished in 
Olive Green, Oak or Mahogany, 


are practically indestructible 
and will give more service than halfa 
dozen ordinary waste baskets. 


Ask Your Dealer for the Victor 


The Victor is sold by dealers everywhere. 
In every office there should be a Victor 
basket for every desk. 

The Victor Trade Mark is your guarantee 
for solid construction, long life and serv- 
iceability. Be sure to get the Victor 
when you buy a waste basket for your 
office, home or store. 

Write for Our Booklet — Our booklet 
“Furniture of Steel 
for the Bank and 
Office’’ illustrates 
and describes our 
complete line of 
metal baskets, desks, 
bond boxes, tables, 
etc. The booklet is 
free to any one who 
writes for it. 


Metal Office 























aaaere PUBLICATION OFFICE 
Grand Reid 42 Broadway New York 
ichigan 








The Market Position 


of the 


Foreign Government Bonds 


reveals utmost confidence 
that 


‘*They Shall Not Pass”’ 


Read the article under this 
title in the April 20th issue 


of 
The 
Investment Weekly 


It contains full descriptions, 
with comparative tables, of 
all foreign government 
bond issues now on the 
market. 


Copy will be sent on request 
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| Private School Service 
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COLORADO 
1 University of Colorado (Boys and 
= GD caccpcotecevacecesswes Boulder 
CONNECTICUT 
2 Hartford Theological Seminary 
(Men and Women) ........ Hartford 
: DELAWARE 
é 3 The Women’s College of Delaware, 
Newark 
E ILLINOIS 
4 The University of Chicago (Boys 
Be GED cvcusccepensucees Chicago 
5 Rockford College for Women. Rockford 


MASSACHUSETTS 
6 Emerson College of Oratory (Boys 


Be G  vacccckencnatekech Boston 
7 New Church Theological School 
0 er Cambridge 
= 8 Dean Academy (Boys and Girls), 
= Franklin 


9 Walnut Hill School (Girls)......Natick 











NEW JERSEY | 
10 Blake School for Boys....... Lakewood 


12 New York Homeopathic Medical Col- 
lege and Flower Hospital..New York 
13 Skidmore School (Girls), 
Saratoga Springs 


NORTH CAROLINA 


14 De Meritte Military School (Boys), 
Jackson Springs 


NEW YORK = 
11 Library School of New York Public = 
BOO =n cccbtaderwenncnes New York |= 








PENNSYLVANIA 
15 Kiskiminetas Springs School for E 
BOD cnsdcaciacrsnecsaceses Saltsburg | = 
TENNESSEE = 


16 Martin College for Girls........Pulaski 


2 

VIRGINIA |= 

17 Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, 
Lynchburg 


TEAR COUPON HERE 





“will 





THE INDEPENDENT PRIVATE SCHOOL SERVICE, 119 West 40th Street, New York. 
Send me information about the following schools and colleges listed on this page. 
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Numbers. ......-cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccs 
Send Information t0....-cecccscecccccccccccees 
AGAGTESS. .. cc cccccccccccccs PPYTTTITITT TTT TTT Tre 
Post Office. ...ccccccccccccccccccece ecccccece 














GOING “OVER THERE” 


(Continued from page 292) 
gallant escort that had led us so bravely 
and safely across the sea. The pant- 
ing little sea dogs ceased their dashings 
and dartings and fell in behind the 
giants they had so valiantly protected, 
and in single file we wound our way up the 
channel, past the mine sweepers, the light- 
ships, the buoys, the forts, the giant docks, 
and up to the noble city—the haven of our 
hopes these twelve days—where we dropt 
anchor. It was too late to disembark that 
night so the colonel ordered the ship’s band 
up on deck. The soldiers left their posts and 
scrambled up the companion way and spe- 
cial emergency ladders to the roof of the 
ship, the officers raised aloft the stars and 
stripes and the beautiful yellow flag of the 
regiment, the soldiers swarmed over every 
point of vantage and the band played ‘““Tip- 
perary” and “Dixie” and a dozen other 
blood-stirring airs, while our sister ships 
as they passed beyond us to their anchor- 
age, cheered us again and again. The har- 
bor craft tooted their horns, each thronged 
ferryboat as it plied back and forth gave 
us three good English cheers, people col- 
lected along the river front waving hand- 
kerchiefs, and as the band ended with “God 
Save the King” and ‘“Marsellaise” and 
“The Star Spangled Banner,” every man 
on board our good ship, from the captain 
down to the smudge faced fireman who 
came up from his furnace below, and from 
the colonel to the rawest recruit, stood at 
attention. The passengers on the ferries 
bared their heads. And then when the last 
strains of our national air died away, a 
great shout went up from all over the har- 
bor. I turned to the colonel, his eyes were 
full. Indeed there was not a man aboard 
who was not thrilled thru every fiber of his 
being. 

I walked slowly to the cabin and there 
met the judge. 

“I suppose I am foolish,” he said, “but 
that reception America has just received 
from old England moved me to tears.” 

“Well,” I replied, “you are not the only 
one who cried.” 

And the next morning we disembarked. 








Capital Copy 


Leading agriculturists are trying to make 
oo a see that it can and must feed 
itself. 


More than 700 privately-owned vessels 
have been purchased or chartered by the 
United States Navy. 

A single thrift stamp will buy a tent 
pole or five tent pins, a waist belt or hat 
cord, shoe laces or identification tags; two 
will buy one trench tool or a pair of woolen 
gloves. 

In order that there may be no doubt of 
the effectiveness of the serums and vaccines 
most in use both in the military forces and 
in civil life, the United States Public 
Health Service is now making tests of sam- 
ples from every lot of these products. 

One war savings stamp will buy 100 
cartridges or a cartridge belt or a scabbard 
for a bayonet; two and a half will buy a 
gas mask. Three war savings stamps will 
buy an overcoat or two woolen service 
coats; three and a half will buy three 
—_ of woolen blankets; four will buy a 
rifle. 

Representation for negroes in the De- 
partment of Labor was assured when Sec- 
retary Wilson announced his intention to 
appoint a special advisor on negro prob- 
lems. No separate bureau will be estab- 
lished for the present. The expert who will 
be appointed will advise the Secretary with 
regard to the best course to pursue in order 
to insure the most effective volunteer co- 





operation of negro workers in meeting the 
industrial needs of the nation. 
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416 WSS. 


The Government Bu 





uys it Back from You 


January 1st. 1923 for $ 500 


O to any bank or post office, depart- 
ment store, drug store, cigar store or 
any store showing the W. S. S. sign. 


Pay 25c. and you'll get a U. S. Government 
Thrift Stamp and a Thrift Card. 


Paste your Thrift Stamp on your Thrift 
Card. 


When you feel like saving another 25c., 
buy another Thrift Stamp and paste it on 
the same card. 


When you have pasted sixteen of these 
Thrift Stamps on your Thrift Card, take 
this card, together with a few cents, to any 
bank or post office, or store that sells W. S. S. 
and exchange it for a $5.00 War Savings 
Stamp and Certificate. If you do it in May, 
you pay l6c. in addition to the sixteen Thrift 
Stamps. Ifin June,17c. The price goes up 
lc. a month. 


On January lst, 1923, the U. S. Government 
buys this War Savings Certificate from you. 


It pays you $5.00 for every stamp pasted 
on it. 


Your profit is 4% interest compounded 
quarterly. This is more than 444% simple 
interest. 


It is a good profit and it is guaranteed to 
you by the U. S. Government — the safest 
guarantee in the world. 


You can buy your second War Savings 
Stamp just as you bought your first one. 


You'll Help Win the War 


Don’t think your quarters will not help in 
this war. If each man, woman and child 
living under the Stars and Stripes will save 
and buy just one 25c. Thrift Stamp each 
day, this will give the Government nine bill- 
ion dollars a year with which to help our 
fighting boys. 

The W.S. S. is the finest way in the world to 
save money. W.S.S. cannot go down in value. 
The U.S. Government guarantees that they 
will go up—go up from $4.12 to $5.00. Wedo 
not often have the chance to buy investments 
guaranteed by the U.S. Government to go up 
in value. Pure self-interest alone should make 
every man,woman and child rush to buy W.S.S 


National War Savings Committee, Washington 





WSS. 


Contributed through Division of Advertising 





‘WAR SAVINGS STAMPS 
@SSUED BY THE 


~ UNITED STATES 
GOVERNMENT 








This space contributed for the Winning of the War by 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 





United States Gov't. Comm. on Public Information 
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CICO* Paste 
Prevents Waste 


When you buy CICO it's 
ready for instant use and it stays 
ready. You never have to throw 
half of it away because it gets 
hard and dried. As long as 
there’s any paste left it’s usable. 

You'll find a score of ways of using 
this handy, economical paste—so always 
keep CICO in your home and office. 
No mussy water. well to fill. No trouble 


with the brush ever getting stiff and 
lumpy. 


Remember, 
spread thin. 


CICO sticks best when 


At your Stationer’s 


The Carter’s Ink Company 


Boston Chicago New York Montreal 
Also Manufacturers of 
Carter’s Typewriter Ri 
bons and ad Coden. Se Send 
for free Carbon Sample. 


*p, 1““Sy-ko” 


Let the children 
have CIC O in 
their playroom. 








SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: We assist 
in prepar- 
ing material for special articles, papers, 
speeches, debates. Ixpert, scholarly service. 
1k, B. West, M.A., AUTHORS RESEARCH 
BUREAU, 500 Vifth Avenue, New York. 















The University of Chicago 
HOM 


26th Year U.ofC.(Div.M) Chicago, 1), caircheii Tower 








= 
We can teach you DRAWING (4a 
in your own home during yo 
spare time. 10 Courses in Com- 
mercial and Illustrative TS 
Endorsed by | bigh Art Authorities. 


\F2 
ve Sacvheounn ART 


ROOM 8 BATTLE CREEK. MICH. 








GET OUT OF THE RUT: 
become a Certified Public or Cost Accountant ; 
business for yourself; 


ceeds the supply; our graduates earn over $5.000 yearly; 


go into 
demand for expert accountants ex- 
have more business than they can handle; 
— spare time by our new system. White for booklet and 
F 1 offer. We have no solicitors. 

Universal Business Institute, 149 Pullman Bldg., New York 


learn at home 
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HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The nnsenconn Lesson Plans 














ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND 
COMPOSITION 
BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 


|. Patriotism and Loyalty. 

A. THE Poison Gas BRIGADE. 1. You are a 
Four Minute Speaker. Give a decisive talk on 
the work of “The Poison Gas Brigade.” 2. 
Take for your theme “The greatest forces of 
life are the least visible.” Show the full effects 
of “Poison Gas.’’ 3. Give a classified list of the 
members of “The Poison Gas Brigade,” and 
show in what ways every member is a dangerous 
enemy to the welfare of the United States. 4. 
As if in a public speech in your school show how 
school students may fight “The Gas Brigade.” 
5. Explain in full the reasons that led Abraham 
Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt to speak as they 
did concerning traitors. 6. Write an original 
story in which you show how a student “chased 
a rumor down.” 7. Sum up the common rumors 
spread by pro-Germans, and explain the folly of 
every rumor. 

B. Gornc “Over THERE.” 1. Consider the arti- 
cle as a letter. Point out its excellent character- 
istics. 2. Show how the article is like or unlike 
Irving’s “The Voyage.” 3. Point out examples 
of humor, description, contrast, comparison, 
suspense, 4. Write a composition describing the 
different characters mentioned. 5. Give the 
speech that the war correspondent may have 
given in the second cabin dining room. 6. Write 
a composition concerning different kinds of life 
preservers. 7. Show how the last part of the 
article has the nature of climax. 8. Show how 
the author gives the article personal interest. 
9. Show how the author emphasizes the spirit of 
present-day ocean travel. 10. Show how the au- 
thor unites his personal experiences with mat- 
ters of national value. 

C. DEMOCRATIZING OuR Democracy. 1. Prove 
that every school house in the land should be- 
come the capitol of its community, 2. Explain 
in full what is meant by “the creation of a 
community council.” 3, Tell what your own school 
is doing, or might do, as the capitol of its com- 
munity. 

D. THe CrRAcK IN GERMANY’s ARMoR. 1. Prove 
that Germany is now acting in a spirit of des- 
peration. 2. Show that “treasonable, pacifist, 
weak-minded and faint-hearted” people will aid 
the Kaiser’s coming peace-drive. Tell what atti- 
tude we should take toward such people. 3. Prove 
that Germany planned the present war long 
before its declaration, 4. Explain the importance 
of ore beds to the German Empire. 5. Point out 
one way of crushing the German military power. 
6. Explain why we must not listen to Germany’s 
peace pleas until her military power is com- 
pletely crushed. 

E. THE WoMAN’s LAND Army. 1. Prove the 
worth of the Woman’s Land Army. 2. Write an 
original story based on one of the pictures. 8. 
Show how the author uses direct discourse for 
emphasis. 

ll. Editorial Articles. 

A. 1, THe MystTertous DISAPPEARANCE OF ZIAN 
Kaui. 1. Explain in what respects the article is 
humorous. 2. Write an original story based on 
a misunderstanding of terms that are familiar 
to you. 

lll. The News of the Week. 

A. 1. With the aid of a blackboard map give 
a clear account of the present situation on the 
western front, 2. Explain why the British find 
the situation encouraging. 

B. 1. Give the history of Sevastopol. 
out on a blackboard map the position of thé 
Crimea, and explain its importance. 3. Tell 
how the Crimea has recently come into interest. 

Cc. 1. Give a clear account of the present sit- 
uation at Vladivostok. 

1. Explain what is meant by the over- 
throw of the Ukrainian Rada. 2. What does this 
show concerning the Germans? 

E. 1. Tell what reasons are leading to the 
disintegration of Austria-Hungary. 

. 1. Explain in full why the United States 
should aid Russia. 

G. 1. What inequalities have existed in Prus- 
sian suffrage? 2. How are these inequalities re- 
lated to the present war? 

1. Give a talk in which. you prove that the 
suggested German peace proposals should be re- 
jected unless the German military power is 
crushed. 

I. 1. Write a short oration on American Spirit 
as represented in “Unlimited Man Power.” 

J. 1. Write a letter such as an enthusiastic 
worker in a shipyard might write to his friends. 

K. 1. Prepare a speech for your school assem- 
bly on the subject of saving as a war measure. 

4 1, Give an oral explanation of the charges 


2. Point 








made by General Maurice. 





HISTORY, CIVICS AND ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK CITY 


|. Political and Economic Conditions in the 
United States—Story of the Week, 
“To Correct a ‘Mischievous Blunder’,”’ 
“On Mistakes and Their Repetition,” 
“Democratizing Our Democracy,” ‘‘The 
Woman’s Land Army.’’ 

1. What evidence of progress in the better 
organization of (a) our food problem, (b) 
our war industries, (c) our military forces 
do you find in this week’s issue? 

2. What evidence do you find to prove that 
the people are more completely behind the 
war than ever before? 

3. Show that to allow the Postal Zone act to 
stand “would be to attack and embarrass 
the free processes of opinion.” 

4. How do you account for the fact that our 
failures have thus far in the industrial 
field? What is the. remedy? 

5. Is your community falling into line in the 
way suggested in the article ‘““Democratizing 
Our Democracy”? 

6. What answer would you make to the farmer 
who said, “Gals can’t do men’s work”? 


Il. German Propaganda—“The Poison Gas 
Brigade.”’ 


1. What is the significance of the title of this 
article? 


2. Make a list of the classes of society whose 
members belong to the “Poison Gas Brigade.” 
Discuss the methods of defense which should 
be used against them. 

3. Write out, as fully as you can, the answer 
to one or more of the eleven methods of 
attack indicated in the last paragraphs of 
this article. 

lll. The War at Sea—‘“‘Going ‘Over There’.”’ 

1. After you have read this article, write a 
brief description of the conditions which 
surround ocean travel at present. 

2. Describe, in as full detail as you can, the 
present th of ibmarine attack and 
defense. 


Iron Will Win the War—‘‘The Crack in 

Germany’s Armor.” 

1. For the better understanding of this arti- 
cle, look up the word “minette” in an en- 
cyclopedia or a book on geology. 

2. Summarize the article showing “how vul- 
nerable the German Empire really is.” 

8. Why did Germany occuvy Luxemburg and 
make a drive into northeastern France at 
the very beginning of the war? 

4. In what way does the author give you new 

courage and hope as to the ultimate outcome 

of the war? 


V. Political Unrest in Europe—‘‘Maurice 
Challenges the British Cabinet,” ‘‘Prus- 
sian Suffrage Reform,’’ “The Disinte- 

ration of Austria-Hungary,” ‘The 
verthrow of the Rada.” 

1. Why did the Government in England fee} 
that it was necessary to ask the House of 
Commons for a vote of confidence after 
General Maurice’s attack? 

2. Discuss the political results of a vote of 
lack of confidence in the House of Commons. 

8. What is the composition of the various 
parties in the Prussian Diet? What is the 
present system of suffrage in Prussia and 
what are the reforms which were proposed ? 
What are the chances of success for suf- 
frage reform in Prussia at present? 

4. How do you account for the fact that two 
premiers are mentioned in the news item 
about Austria-Hungary? 

5. Make a list of the various race elements 
mentioned in this news item. What part 
does each play in Austro-Hungarian poli- 
tics ? 

6. Explain, as far as you can, the political 
conditions which have brought ut the 
present situation in Ukrainia. 

VI. Progress of the War—Story of the Week. 

1. Analyze the news from the battle front in 
the West. Where will the next great attack 
probably be made? 

2. Do you find any evidence that the American 
forces are taking a larger part in the fight- 
ing than ever before? 

3. How do you interpret the German activities 
in the region to the north of the Black 
Sea? 

4. What significance do you attach to the so- 

called German Peace Proposals? 





IV. 
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Pebbles 


German agents are still observing wire- 
less days.—Brooklyn Eagle. 


A profit is without honor unless it is 
decently small.—NSeattle Post-Intelligencer. 


Russia is welcome to her White Guards 
and her Red Guards. But why on earth 
can’t she get rid of her Black Guards?— 
Cassell’s Saturday Journal. 


“What, Lucy! The baby crying for more 
than an hour, and you reading?” 

“Oh! but, madame, he doesn’t bother 
me !”—Le Péle-Méle, Paris. 


Whether they intervene or not, the Jap- 
wnese seem to us the ideal people for Nip- 
pon the Far-Eastern schemes of Germany 
in the bud.—Passing Show. 


According to the German Press, “Sun- 
day’s dinner” in England now consists of 
two courses only—potato peelings and 
cheese-rind. Trust the Hun to keep a watch 
on the Rind !—ZLondon Opinion. 


Judge—Have you anything to say before 
sentence is passed? 

Burglar—The only thing I’m _ kicking 
about is bein’ identified by a man that kep’ 
his head under the bedclothes the whole 
time. That’s wrong.—London Opinion. 


“IT met a real optimist the other day,” 
said a physician, “a fellow to whom I cer- 
tainly doff my hat. He had lost a leg in a 
railway accident, and when they picked him 
up the first thing he said was: 

“Thank God, it was the leg with the 
rheumatism !” 


A German farmer in Australia had a 
rather delicate wife who worked herself to 
death in a few years. After the funeral a 
neighbor was condoling with him on his 
great loss. “Yah,” said August, “she vas 
a good woman—but a bit too light for my 
work.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


One often hears a great deal about the 
absent-minded professor, but it would be 
hard to find one more absent-minded than 
the dentist who said soothingly as he ap- 
plied a tool to his automobile under which 
he lay: “Now this is going to hurt just a 
little.” —Globe. 


Mrs. Day, 4 young matron, was seated 
one spring morning on the piazza of her 
pretty suburban cottage, busily engaged in 
plying her needle. A coat of her husband’s 
was in her lap. Looking up from her work, 
when her husband appeared in the doorway, 
the young woman exclaimed, somewhat 
fretfully : 

“Really, Eugene, it is too bad, the care- 
less way your tailor put this button on. 
This is the sixth time I have had to sew 
it on for you.” 


Two Irishmen in Maryland decided that 
they would enjoy a bit of sport on the oc- 
casion of the “opening of the reed-bird sea- 
son.” They were provided with tremendous 
game-bags, and, as it was their first expe- 
rience, they were very enthusiastic. 

Suddenly Callahan spotted a bird, and, 
taking very careful aim, prepared to fire the 
fatal shot. But Casey seized him by the 
arm, crying, frantically : 

“Don't fire, Callahan, don’t fire! Ye’ve 
forgotten to load your gun!” 


LAZY LINES 


After that there 
Kaiser’s in 

Hell and 

We sign 

Four 
Memorandum 
Receipts and 
Go home, 

I'm a-going 

To sign up a 
Life hitch 

With the dear-est 
Angel on earth 
And move way 
Out in the 
Country 

Where we won't 
Have to 


Stand no for- 
Mations or 
Nuthin’ 

And we'll raise 
A garden and 
Onions 

And things —-- 
But if that 
Woman ever even 
Looks like 
Feeding slum or 
Canned Willie, 
So help me, 
Hannah, 

She and the 

Six youngun’s 
Can get a 

New pa-pan. 


—Plane Neves. 











A Lesson 
In Nutrition 


Compare the oat—the greatest of grain foods—with foods shown above 


costing many times more. 
are as follows: 


In calories—the unit of nutrition—the figures 








Calories per Pound 
Quaker Oats - - 1810 
Round Steak - - 895 





Young Chicken - 
Eggs - - - - = 


505 
720 








_ Then compare the cost. For the same nutrition, meats and eggs, at 
this writing, average some 7 or 8 times the cost of Quaker Oats. 
A week of breakfasts on Quaker Oats costs about the same as one 


meat breakfast. And note what Quaker Oats supplies— 


Twice the energy units of round steak. 
Ten times the lime, three times the phos- 


phorus, and one-fifth more iron. 


You get the ideal food for growth. You get the best-balanced food in 
You get every needed element in just the right proportion. And 


existence. 
you get exquisite flavor. 
Make Quaker Oats the entire breakfast. 


The Extra-Grade Oat Flakes 


13c and 32c Per Package Except in Far West and South 


; Then mix it with your flour 
foods. The more you use the more you save, and the better folks are fed. 


Quaker Oats 


(1896) 
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TRAVEL AND RESORTS 


The Independent invites inquiries from its readers pertaining to Travel for pleasure, heaith or business; the 
best hotels, large and small; the best routes to reach them, and the cost; trips by land and sea; tours domes- 
tic and foreign. This Department is under the supervision of the BERTHA RUFFNER HOTEL BUREAU, 
widely and favorably known because of the personal knowledge possessed by its management regarding 
hotels everywhere. Office at Hotel McAlpin, Broadway and 34th street, New York, where personal inquiry 
may be made. Address inquiries by mail to INFORMATION, The Independent, New York. 
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§ TO THE 
| SAGUENAY 


A Summer Cruise 
Without Change 
of Steamer 


S. §. ROCHESTER 


by special arrange- 

ment over a special 

route providing unus- 
ual attractions 


NINE DAYS OF REST 
AND QUIET RECREATION 
1350 Miles by inland 
waters. Three sail- 


ings—July 4, August 1, 
August 29. 


Write for Details 


SPRINGS 


Watkins, N. Y. On Seneca Lake 
Wm. E. Lefingwell, Pres. 


A MINERAL SPRINGS HEALTH 
RESORT AND HOTEL 


The Pioneer American ‘* Cure” for Heart 
Disorders 

The only place in this country 
where the Nauheim Baths for 
Heart and Circulatory Disorders 
are given with a Natural Cal- 
-cilum Chloride Brine. 

The treatments, under the direction of physi- 
cians, are particularly adapted to Heart Dis- 
ease, Circulatory, Kidney, Nutritional and 
Nervous Disorders, Rheumatism, Gout and 
Obesity. 

All sports and recreations. FINE COLF! 
Send for illustrated Booklets 










G7 Nias City, N. J. 
The South Jersey Coast is 
delightful at this season. Chal- 
fonte appeals to cultivated, inter- 
esting people seeking rest and recrea- 
tion. Modern,10-story, fireproof. Right 
on the beach and boardwalk. All sports 


and pastimes. Golf club privileges. 
American Plan Always Open 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 
































=< American Express 










It is best to make reservation 
ahead for Chalfonte. Write for 
illustrated booklet and rates. 


















THE GREYLOCK 


WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. CAMPS 
The Village Beautiful of the Berkshires 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
Opens May 25th On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 


Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Send for Booklet Henry N. Teague, Lessee Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors. 


























nin 














Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, *‘hikes’’—all outdoor sports. Handi- 
— ani crafts, gardening, Red Cross work. Tutoringif desired. 7th Season. 
Miss Blanche D. Price, 313 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Modified Camping 


for boys under 14 years of age. Good nights 
outdoors in tents—bad nights indoors. All 
sports. Pure water. Careful supervision. 
Instruction, if required. Terms moderate. 


J. C. Shortlidge, A.B., Harvard, Prin. 
MAPLEWOOD  Concordville, Pa., Box 150 


U. §. A. WAR MAP 


SHOWING THE WESTERN . 
BATTLE FRONT 
ALSO OUTLINE MAP INDICATING 
TRAINING CAMPS AND 
_CANTONMENTS 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
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_ Hotel Majestic 


f Central Park West 
at 72nd Street 


NEW YORK 














Your view across the Park will include “Millionaires’ 
Row” on Fifth Avenue, while opposite toward the West, 
glints the stately Hudson. 


You will see in our famous Grill many people in society, 
novelists, artists, stage and “movie” stars and other 
celebrities who are “doing things.” 

The Hurricane Deck atop the hotel, open June 20, is 
the most talked of al fresco dining and dancing place in 
the city and there you will enjoy many evening hours 
of refreshing relaxation. 


You will find our rates reasonable, $2.00 upwards. Sit- 
ting room, chamber and bath, $5.00 upwards. 





If you want the newest and best map of 
the battle front showing every village, 
town and hamlet, send for this map, 
size 28x39, printed in four colors and 
only 50 cents postage prepaid. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 





CGPELAND TOWNSEND . Lessee-Director 





a MTT 


Division of Business Education 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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THE POISON GAS 
BRIGADE 


(Continued from page 288) 


Chasing a rumor down has the fascination 
of a hunting expedition plus a great service 
rendered the country. 

Every doubtful war tale should itself be 
doubted. Where possible, it should be 
denied. The facts given below are specific 
denials for most of the disloyal statements 
now current. If you find a person whose 
act, word, tone or manner leads you to 
think he may be pro-German, the best way 
to shut him up is to report him secretly 
to the National Committee of Patriotic So- 
cieties, Southern Building, Washington, 
D. C. The rumors that have been most 
widely spread are given here, with the facts 
in reply, the rumor in each case being 
quoted. 

1. “What is the use of being economical? 
We might as well spend our money and 
-enjoy it while we have it. I understand 
that the Government will confiscate the 
money we deposit in the banks, and cheat 
us out of our savings.” To brand this piece 
of gossip a German lie we have but to 
quote a recent official statement from Secre- 
tary McAdoo. He says: “This absurd and 
vicious rumor is wholly without founda- 
tion.” As a general principle, a rational 
man disbelieves any tale or supposition by 
a private individual concerning what the 
Government will or will not do. 

2. “I hear the farmers have been kicking 
because they haven’t had a square deal 
from the Food Administration ; so last year 
they produced less crops than usual because 
they said it didn’t pay to work so hard, 
and if we don’t grab all the food we can we 
are likely to go hungry.” The farm output 
last year was $6,000,000,000 over the pre- 
ceding year. The official report of the esti- 
mated value of all farm products, including 
animals and animal products, was $19,443,- 
849,381 for the year 1917, while the total 
value for the year 1916 was only $13,406,- 
364,011. If anybody makes general re- 
marks that could be based on statistics, 
demand the figures to justify the report. 

3. “Somebody told me that an American 
battleship had been sunk in American 
waters, and the Government hushed the 











matter up. I am afraid some of our own | 
boys were on the ship, as they were leav- | 
ing about that time. Isn’t it awful?’ The 
awful thing is that anybody would be fool 
enough and traitor enough to spread such 
a report. Official denial has come from the 
Secretary of the Navy. No such accident 
has occurred; and if it should occur, which 
is a wild improbability, the nearest kin of 
the boys on board would be notified at once. 
Remember that, concerning an American 
soldier boy, no news is always good news. 

4, “TI hear a salt famine is coming. But 
we aren’t to be caught napping. I bought 
enough salt to last our folks a year, and 
I advise you to do the same for your folks.” 
Here is a typical example of how the Ger- 
man liars produce a local famine merely 
by predicting it. Suppose even 20 per cent 
of the housewifes of a given community 
rush in a panic to the grocery stores and 
buy sufficient food of any kind to last a 
year. This alone means a shortage that 
may take weeks, or even months in the 
war congestion of freight traffic, to coun- 
terbalance by new shipments. During this 
time, the people who have not hoarded this 
particular article of food are apt to be de- 
prived of it, and to suppose a universal 
famine exists. How could salt be scarce 
when the domestic output in the United 
States for last year was 550,000 tons greater 











than the year before? An official of the 


One Maehniine yer 
CVCimMAUlig NOSE 
ONS CRO MUPES CW 


CEERI MOC AGRIAG ES! 


*% TYPEWRITER C9 i " 
GRAND RAPIDS MKCH.USA st a 


HE ability to use any one of 
five different length carriages on 
one typewriter is only one of sev- 
eral exclusive features of the Fox Type- 
writer. 
This particular feature enables 
an operator with one machine to 
do varied types of work—corre- 
spondence, billing, the mak- 
ing of reports, any out of 
ordinary work. The car- 
riage can be changed in a 
minute, the operator doing 
it without the 
slightest trouble. 
Another remark- 
able feature of the 
FOX—its ex- 
tremely , —- - 
effortless 45 
operation oa 
—is a rev- 
elation to 
new users. 
Fox 
Typewriters are used in larger numbers by railroad telegraphers 
than any other typewriting machine. In no other class of 
work do typewriters receive harder use, and the ability of 
the Fox to stand up year in and year out under such trying con- 
ditions has put it in first place with these discriminating users. 
The Fox dealer in your locality will be glad to place a 
machine on trial in your office. Should it happen that there 
is no dealer in your immediate vicinity, write us direct and we 
will make it easy for you to test out the Fox in your own office. 
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The Saddest 


World 


Out of her life forever 
—disillusioned ! 
One more home wrecked! 


And all because he and she missed 
thetrue meaning of the marriage relation. 


Could she have held him? What is the real secret 
s ial Price of married happiness? SHANNON SEX SERIES 
No loftier discussion of sex relationship has ever been ge 
—as none se. the | published than Pesceaal Hic for Poets 
esen! e n 
ets, “Pesnan Personal Help For The The Married Parssnal Heb for Young 
He » For The Mar- By Prof. Thos. W Went tidy far 
ried” will -e eae. and Other seed eal —— — Help for & 
This book has meant the turning point to happiness— | Personal 
— a5]. — the fulfillmentof wedded life—for hundreds of thousands re i te 
Fifteen cents ad. | Of wives—and husbands. It has cheated the divorce ” 
i forpostage | Courts innumerable times and brought complete har- =| 338 me 
ORDER NOW mony out of unbearable misery—it is the book you should Here -9O net. 
Write for table of have. There is no other book like it in the world. pall wren 
lec re reat | THES. A. MULLIKIN CO., Dept. | Marietta, Ohio book Fetarnable 
Responsible Local Sales Representatives Wanted. 


“YOU _WILL N NEVER BE DISAPPOINTED IN AMULLIKEN BOOK” 























Besides 
copy of our booklet 


Special articles about 
letics and Physical 


Carpentry, 
Coin Collecting, Boys’ 
ete. 


special interest. 


Satisfaction, or money refunded. (Remit in 


2137 Main Street 





~ egazine THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE 


A WHOLE YEAR FOR ONLY 60 CENTS! 

(Regular yearly subscription price $1.00—Newsstand price $1.20) 
making this special bargain price, we give to each new subscriber a 
‘Fifty Ways 
tious boy should have a copy of this booklet. 

You could not give a boy a greater pleasure or a 
stronger influence for good than a year’s subscription 
to this superb magazine 
clean, inspiring stories by the very best boys’ writers. 


Training, 
Hunting, Trapping, Fishing, 
Photography 
Societies, Jokes, Cartoons, ete., }) 


Get this splendid magazine for your boy or for some boy in whom you take a 


It will give him a full year of pleasure, } 
stamps if more convenient.) 


THE SCOTT F. REDFIELD CO. 


for Boys to Earn Money.”’ Every live, ambi- 


The Boys Magazine 


BOYS! 





Each issue is filled with 
Electricity, Mechanies, Ath- 
Gardening, Camping, 
Bicycle and Motorcycle, 
Poultry, Drawing, Stamp and 






Yeseee wes ins 
the tiekls «ill 


entertainment and instruction. 
Address, 


























SAN FORD'S|]] 


FOUNTAIN PEN INK 








YUSE the wonderfu/ 
Paper Fasteners 
Erasers and 
Letter Openers 


ALL STATIONERS 
LIBERAL TRADE DISCOUNT 


re Of Mré co. SyvPvacuse, N.Y 


Smethport, Pa. 
pies 


1000 C2282! 


Manufacturers, merchants, pro- 
fessional men, you can print 













hand-written or ruled form, 
quickly and perfectly with a 


ROTESERES 


PLICATOR 


Prints on any size, weight or 
kind of paper from a 3x5 
inch ruled index card to-a 
multi page 8% x 16 inch 
booklet. 


Sent on free trial with com- 
plete equipment for hand- 

written, typewritten and 

work, 

Write for 

factory 


ree trial 
offer. 


One Model The Rotospeed Co, 
600 W. Fifth St. 


Low Factory Price “,”.'':* 


OH, YOU SKINNY! 


Why stay thin asa rail? You don't haveto! And 
you don't have to go through life with achest that the 
tailor gives you ; with arms of chilaish strength; with 
legs you can hardly stand on, And what about that 
Stomach that flinches every time you try a square 
meal? Are you a pill-feeder? 

you expect Health and Strength in 
taplowd form— throug! + Potions and 
other exploited pitfle 7 

You can't do it ; it can’t be done. 

The only way to be well isto build up your body— 
all of it through nature's methods—not by pampering 
the stomach. It is not fate that is making you a 
failure ; it's that poor emac.ated body of yours ; your 
half sickness shows plain in your face and the word 
loves healthy pe ple. Sobe HE ee — Sener — 
VITAL. Thar’s LIVING. Don’t think too jong; 
send 6 quate in stamps to pated mailing exporess of 
my book, eamnenen tg ation of 
Health, Strength Menta nergy,” 
wiitt-n by the strongest physical cuiure a, 
in the world. 


LIONEL STRONGFORT 
Physical and Health 8 alist 














from 20 to 1000 copies of any | 


ey and | 








540 PARK ARE, N. J. 





Bureau of Mines at Washington says the 
production for 1916 was nearly 6,400,000 
short tons, while for 1917 it was nearly 
6,950,000 short tons. European war condi- 
tions do not affect the salt market here 
appreciably, as not more than three per 
eent of the total consumption is imported. 

“Did you know that war bread isn’t 
safe? I have been told that the Germans 
are putting ground glass in it, and large 
numbers of people have been terribly cut. 
If that’s true, no more war bread for me.” 
In the first place, particles of glass so fine 
as to be invisible would be too small to in- 
flict serious damage. In the second place, 
flour mills and bakeries are now under the 
inspection of the Government, which makes 
handling by German spies next to impos- 
sible. In the third place. Major James 
Miles, head of the investigation department 
of the Food Administration, personally con- 
ducted ten different lines of investigation 
to run down these false reports, and put 
the Secret Service on the track. He found 
there was one case in Fort Smith, Arkan- 
sas, where a baker had trouble with one 
of his employees and the employee out of 
spite filled with glass a loaf of bread that 
was to be delivered to an orphanage; the 
lips of the children were cut by the bread 
jand the newspapers made a_ sensational 
| story out of the affair. German propagand- 
| ists whispered the story all about the coun- 
try, and in a few weeks thousands of per- 
| Sons believed that war bread was merely 
| & container for ground glass! 
| 6. “They say our boys in the army have 
| grown demoralized with intemperance, im- 
| morality and other vices, and if their fami- 
lies knew what was going on they would 
turn against the Government.” Secretary 
Baker, after a personal tour of close in- 
spection, says our boys in France are both 
physically and morally fit. General Persh- 
ing says no finer, cleaner large body of men 
Was ever brought together. 

“My religion forbids killing and I am 
urging our young men to resist the draft.” 
Your religion is based on a false transla- 
tion of the Scriptures. The commandment 
“Thou shalt not kill” that you are so fond 
of quoting, should have been translated 
“Thou shalt not commit murder,” which 
Was the meaning of the original version. 

“T am patriotic, but I want my drink 
of beer. I don’t think the war should take 
away all a man’s liberties. I am against 
the bunch of grape juice cranks who are 
trying to get national prohibition laws 
passed.”” You betray yourself. Do you know 
that more than $700,000 was contributed. 
chiefly by brewers and bottle makers, to 
wage this fight; that the Kaiser’s largest 
backers in this country are the liquor in- 
terests; and that in New York City alone 
more than 20.000 Germans favoring these 
interests were subscribers to the last Ger- 
| man War Loan? 

“Look how the capitalists and _ profit- 
eers are making money out of this war. It 
is a rich man’s war, and the poor man 
pays as usual.” It is a rich man’s war—the 
rich men are doing and sacrificing most to 
win it. Look at the rich men who have 
given up their interests and incomes to 
serve the nation all or part time without 
pay. These include Vanderlip, Vail, Schwab, 
Edison, Ford, Hoover. Garfield, Coffin, 
Davison, Baruch, Williams, Rosenwald, 
Stettinius. The time of such men is worth 
from $20,000 to a million dollars a year. 
On a conservative estimate, the rich men 
of this country are donating $40,000,000 
worth of time, knowledge and experience 
annually to the Government. The new Fed- 
eral control of the railroads means cutting 
off the salaries of the chairmen of the 
boards of directors, aggregating $2,000.- 
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A School of 


National Service 


for Women 
July 15 to August 23 
(2 periods of 3 weeks each) 


Are “ a woman in early or middle life, and in good 
health? hat are you doing—what can you do to help win 
the war for civilization? 


There are some things that everybody Learn to teach and drill others in these 
can do, but the great need is for trained patriotic activities. 

menand women. Leaders, captains of 

patriotic endeavor, are wanted in every Food production, food conservation, 
community. the preparation and serving of food to 


Put yourself under a discipline for six the she: nel he ware 


weeks or at least for three, and get 


; Telegraphy and Telephone Operating. 
personally organized. 


Signal Work. Canteen Work. Military 
Live inecemm. Deseusiieen. Com and Relief French for those already 
mit yourself to a program. proficient in the language. 


Learn to do the work that the Red First Aid to the Injured. Military Calis- 
Cross, the Canteen Corps, and other thenics and Maneuvers. American 
organizations are laying upon patriotic History and Current War Topics. Re- 
women everywhere. construction Work for the disabled. 


Following the general plan of the National Service School 
conducted last year with phenomenal success by the Woman’s 
Naval Service at Washington, D.C. New features dictated by 
experience and the progress of the war. 

Joint Auspices of Chautauqua Institution and the Woman’s 
Naval Service. 


An opportunity for the thoroly American young woman at 
small cost of time, effort, and money, to put herself effectively 
into the service of her country. 


For terms and particulars 


Chautauqua Institution 
Chautauqua, N. Y. 
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Rumors 


send the stock market skid- 
ding or skyward in a flash. 
Babson Service helps you 
analyze them for what 
they’re worth. Gives you 
reliable fundamental 
knowledge for safe invest- 
ment. 

Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics. 

Particulars sent free. 
Write to Dept. I-22 of 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 
Service Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Organization of its Characterin the World 




















s NOW| 


One Thi 
You Can 


n 
Buy 


never lost a cent for an investor 
in their 38 years of experience. 
ASK FOR BOOKLET T- 203 








JACEY [IMBER @. 











RUNS ON KEROSENE 
ALCOHOL OR GAS ANYWHERE 
A most remarkable invention. _No elec- 
tricity, wires or springs. 1918 Improved 
patented Models. Runs8 hours fora cent 
onkerosene. Qu 
ine comfort and satisfaction. 
ay the sick. A proved success. 4th sea- 
son. Every home and office needs The 
. Wonder Fan. Two Models. Three Sizes. 
* BE WELL KEEP COOL. 
Address, LAKE BREEZE MOTOR 


° 646 W. Monroe St. Chicago 








Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, INC. 
Established 1875 


Bronze Foundry 
550 West 27th St., New York 
ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET FREE 
LINCOLN MEDALLION, 514 INCHES DIAMETER 
IN CAST BRONZE, $1.00 POSTPAID 











Don’t Wear 


a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, the 
wonderful new discovery that 
relieves rupture, will be sent 
on trial. ‘No obnoxious springs’ 
MR. C. E. BROOKS 


or pads 
Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. Binds and 
draws the broken bpeste together as you would 
a broken timb. No salves. No lies. Durable, 
cheap. Sent a to | it. pda sm by 

b papente, log and measure bla 
mai free. Send name and address today. 


C.F. BROOKS, 490D State St., Marshall, Mich. 














000, and cutting in two most of the salar- 
ies ofthe presidents; but raising the wages 
of the 1,939,399 railroad employees to a 
total amount of more than $300,000,000 a 
year. Two-thirds of the income of the very 
rich man is taken away from him by the 
war, the surtax being for him 63 per cent 
of his income, while it is nothing. at all for 
an income below $5000. 

10. “I read that our boys haven’t enough 
weapons and ammunition.” Remember that 


| a lot of newspapers are secretly pro-Ger- 
| man, as the money of German capitalists 


frames the policies and pays the salaries 
of the editors and reporters. An official 
statement from the Ordnance Bureau de- 
clares the production of Springfield rifles 
has reached 11,250 a day, with 1,050,000 
rifles already delivered, and 600,000 on 
hand. This volume of rifle manufacture is 
the greatest the world has ever known. 
The production of small arms and ammuni- 
tion has reached as high as 270,000,000 
rounds a month—a larger output than 
France or England ever reached. The Ger- 
man soldier fears the American soldier 
partly because the American soldier is the 
best equipt fighter in Europe today. 

11. “It seems hard to believe that the 
most efficient nation in the world could 
do such horrible things, after conferring 
so many benefits on civilization.” German 
efficiency has been loudly and thoughtless- 
ly overrated. In one year we have taken 
away from the Germans the chemical in- 
dustry that took them a generation to build 
up. German war diplomacy has been a 
synonym for stupidity, and the laughing- 
stock of the world. The captains of the in- 
terned ships who ordered them destroyed 
before we could take possession boasted 
that the famous German efficiency had 
ruined the vessels beyond repair. Still our 
plain American mechanics put the boats 
rapidly in shape to land American soldiers 
and supplies on the trail of the Hun. A 
material skill that defies moral principle 
has to fail in the end. 

12. “What’s the use of hurrying, worry- 
ing and sacrificing? The war will soon be 
over anyhow, the Germans know they are 
whipped, and they haven’t the money or 
the men to fight much longer.” The offi- 
cials of our Government, who know Euro- 
pean conditions not by hearsay but by iu- 
vestigation, believe the war will last from 
three to five years, perhaps longer, and 
some military experts apprehend that we 
shall still be fighting ten years from now. 
The German hordes have to be driven back 
across the Rhine before they will acknowl- 
edge themselves defeated. An English cap- 
tain lately returned from the front warns 
us: “Do not believe any stories you hear as 
to the enemy’s being broken, as to its being 
at the end of its resources, as to the morale 
of the German soldiers being a thing of the 
past. The German morale is not broken. 
The German soldier, the German officer, 
and I assume also the German nation, are 
full of confidence. Germany has hundreds 
of thousands of reserve troops. England, 
fighting on twenty-seven battle fronts, has 
no reserves left. There is no hope for early 
victory, and the only hope for final victory 
is in the power of you Americans to speed 
up your war work twice as fast as you have 
been doing. For God’s sake, hurry!” Even 
to think peace now is unpatriotic. The sane 
pacifists are all converted. The famous 
English pacifist, the Archbishop of York, 
says that our supreme duty is to kill as 
many Germans as possible. William Jen- 
nings Bryan, once leading pacifist of the 
United States, says: “We must all get to- 
gether and give ’em hell.” Nothing short of 
this can save the world. You can’t fight? 
Yes you can, you can fight the German 
propagandist! He is the deadly foe. 








MEETING NOTICES 
BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY 


NOTICE TO STOCKHOLDERS. 


A special meeting of the stockholders of Brook- 
lyn Rapid Transit Company will be held on 
Thursday, the 23d day of May, 1918, at 12 
o’clock noon, at. the office of said Company, at 
No. 85 Clinton Street, in the Borough of Brook- 
lyn, City of New York, State of New York, for 
the purposes and objects of: 


Considering and acting upon the proposition to 
consent to the execution and delivery by the 
Company of a mortgage limited in principal 
amount to not exceeding one hundred and fifty 
million dollars, in substantially the form to be 
submitted at such special meeting (or at any 
adjournment thereof) and covering all the prop- 
erty and franchises of the Company now owned 
(except such as may be expressly excluded by 
the terms of said mortgage) or hereafter acquired 
in exchange for, or with the proceeds of, the 
bonds issued under said mortgage, to secure the 
payment of the obligations of the Company con- 
tracted or to be contracted for the transaction 
of its business, or for the exercise of its corpor- 
ate rights, paetagee or franchises, or for any 
other lawful purpose of its incorporation. Such 
of the bonds issued under said mortgage as may 
be determined by the Board of Directors shall be 
convertible into stock of the Company under such 
regulations. as the Directors may adopt. 

onsidering and acting upon any and all matters 
germane to the foregoing purposes and objects. 
i The stock transfer books will be closed at 3 
o'clock P. M. on Wednesday, May 8, 1918, and 
will remain closed until 10 o’clock A. M. on the 
day immediately succeeding the final adjourn- 
ment of said stockholders’ special meeting. The 
polls will remain open for one hour. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

BROOKLYN RAPID TRANSIT CO. 


By J. H. oe. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., April 29, 1918. or 








WESTINGHOUSE 
ELECTRIC & MANUFAC?PURING CO. 

165 Broadway, New York, N. Y., May 10, 1918. 

The stock transfer books will, for the purposes 
of the annual meeting of stockholders, to be held 
= ay =) > ow be F noo on May 23, 1918, at 
700 o’cloce’ - M., and reopene 
ie tT le hte aati 


JAMES C. BENNETT, Secretary. 








DIVIDENDS 
GENERAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


61 Broadway, New York, May 6, 1918. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of the 
General Development Company held this day, a 
dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) per share on the 
capital stock of the Company was declared pay- 
able June ist, 1918, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on May 15th, 1918. Books 

will not close. 
SAM A, LEWISOHN, Treasurer. 








OFFICE OF 
THE NIAGARA FALLS POWER CO., 
15 Broad St., New York, May 7, 1918. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors of this 
Company, held on the 7th day of May, 1918, a 
dividend of $2 per share on the capital stock of 
the Company was declared from the surplus net 
profits, payable on the ist day of July, 1918, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on the 15th day of June, 1918. 


F. L. LOVELAOCER, Secretary. 





The Roard of Directors of the American Cotton 
Oil Company on May 7, 1918, declared a semi- 
annual dividend of three per cent. upon the Pre- 
ferred Stock, and a quarterly dividend of one per 
cent, upon the Common Stock of the Company, 
both payable June 1, 1918, at the Banking House 
of Winslow, Lanier & Co., 59 Cedar Street, New 
York City, to holders of record of such stock at 
the close of business on May 15, 1918. 

The Stock Transfer Books of the Company will 
not: be closed. 


RANDOLPH CATLIN, Secretary. 


THE TRIAL OF JESUS 


ITS LEGALITY 
By Dr. S. Srinivasi Aiyar, Late High Court Vakil of 
Mylapore, 


ITS ILLEGALITY 
By Hon. John E. Richards, of the Court of Appeals of 
California 











Aclassic—a judicial review of every phase 
of the world’s most tragic court room trial. 
It is a poten and complete exposition of an 
event which in importance stands alone in the 
Christian world. The most remarkable work 
ever offered the public. 

1 Volume, Heavy Roman Paper, Price Postpaid $2.00 


Address Book Department, The Lawyer & Banker 
Box 96 New Orleans, La. 
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THE WOMAN’S LAND 
ARMY 


(Continued from page 282) 
Don’t tell that. It might discourage plump 


Various organizations are codperating 
with the Land Army in helping forward 
the movement. The Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Association is taking it up as a part 
of their emergency work among women 
affected by the war. The association brings 
to this service its large and country-wide 
experience with girls in summer camps and 
in county associations. For the undertaking 
$5000 has been appropriated. Suitable 
housing and chaperonage are provided. The 
address of the Woman’s Land Army of 
America is 32 Fifth Avenue. Further in- 
formation concerning the association’s part 
in the work can be obtained from Miss 
Mary North, National Board of the Y. W. 
C. A., 600 Lexington Avenue. 

A by-product of this patriotic movement 
is the standardization of farm work. 

The result is more and better work. 

A girl in overalls and a blue work shirt 
weeded her conscientious way the length of 
the corn field. “Where’s the boss?” she 
asked a real hired man when she reached 
the end of her stent. 

“In the south meader.” He stopped for a 
friendly chat. “Whatyer want?” 

“T’ve finished my job. I want to know 
what to do next,” replied the farmerette. 

“Gosh darn all hemlock !” ejaculated the 
hired man and pantomimed a fainting fit. 
He recovered to explain that under such 
circumstances you sat in the shade and 
waited till the farmer came around. 

The typical hired man has been treated 
like a beast of burden. Like a beast of bur- 
den he has had no defense but balking. The 
eight-hour day under which the farmerettes 
work encourages careful work. The unit 
system gives the women laborers control 
over their living conditions. All this must 
act favorably upon the chaotic farm labor 
situation. 

The wages paid these women are not 
equal to those paid unskilled male farm 
labor at present. The inequality has not, 
however, worked harm, because the girls are 
supplementing and not competing. The 
scarcity of men sustains any wage demand 
men may make. The girls are enlisting for 
patriotic reasons. Perhaps we are too ready 
to assume that a consecrated soul must not 
expect as much money as an individual who 
is on the make. This matter will right itself 
when normal conditions return. Meantime 
“The Girl with the Hoe” is a picturesque 
and significant figure. 


Village Pedagogue—Darwin says we're 
descended from monkeys. 

His Auditor—Well, what abaht it? My 
grandfather may ’ave bin a gorilla, but it 
doesn’t worry me. 

Voice from the Fireside—P’raps not, but 
it must have worried yer grandmother !— 
Passing Show. 


Little Johnny—Say, Bill, father’s got a 
new set of false teeth. 

Bill—Go on! Wot will he do with the 
old ones? 

Little Johnny—Oh, I s’pose mother’ll cut 
‘em down and make me wear ’em.—-Sydney 
(Australia) Bulletin. 


Lady (to soldier who has been decorated 
for bravery)—-And what inspired you to 
act in that heroic manner? 

Jock—Weel, ye maun ken, ma’am, Ah’ve 
put ma money in the War Loan, an’ Ah 
want to keep it safe-——London Opinion. 


Roads, streets and other things with Ger- 
man names are being Anglicized. Berlin 
wool, it is to be hoped, will be Berlin 
worsted.—London Opinion. 


“The Leading FIRE INSURANCE Co. of America” 


Incorporated in 1819 


Charter Perpetual 


WM. B. CLARK, President 


Cash Capital, $5,000,000 


Reserve for All Other Liabilities, . $16,627,291.73 


Assets. : ‘ 


Surplus for Policy-Holders, . ‘ 


NOTE 


‘ 29,833,490.58 
13,206,198.85 


The Security Valuations on which this statement is based are 


those fixed by the Insurance Commissioners. 


Losses Paid in 99 Years over 


$165,000,000.00 


Agents in all the Principal Cities, Towns and Villages of the 
United States and Canada 














U.S.A. WAR MAP 


SHOWING THE WESTERN 
BATTLE FRONT 
ALSO OUTLINE MAP INDICATING 
TRAINING CAMPS AND 
CANTONMENTS 
IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


If you want the newest and best map of 
the battle front showing every village, 
town and hamlet, send for his map, 
size 28x39, printed in four colors and 
only 50 cents postage prepaid. 


INDEPENDENT CORPORATION 
Division of Business Education 
119 West 40th Street New York 
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ATIVE FURNITURE 


offers you the fullest opportunity for expression 
of individuality. Your own color schemes are 
executed in charming furniture for single rooms 
or the entire house. Pieces of English and Co- 
lonial tradition Enished in antique tones or old 
Venetian colorings of your selection. The cost 
is moderate. 


Call at our Exhibition Rooms 
Send for valuable catalog ** P-6'" 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street, New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
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How the Armies’ need for meat 
was answered 


N a fighting man’s ration meat is the important item. Twenty 
ounces of fresh beef, or its equivalent, is called for daily. 


To supply the meat needs of an army that was suddenly ex- 
panded from 100,000 to 1,500,000 is a tremendous task. Added to 
the needs of the Allies, it is a staggering one. 

In one week, Swift & Company was called upon to supply the 
Allies and the American Army abroad 24,000,000 pounds of meat 
and fats—enough to have fed America’s peace-time army for more 
than six months. 

An order of this size means the dressing of 13,000 cattle and 
200,000 hogs. 

To move the finished products 800 freight cars were needed. 
Of these 650 were from the Swift refrigerator fleet. 

Three days after the order was received by Swift & Company 
shipments began, and the whole amount was rolling seaward 
within a week. 

Swift & Company’s entire resources have been geared to every 
war demand. Since January 1, 1918, over 400 carloads of our 
products per week have been shipped abroad on war requirements. 

The Nation's meat-supply machinery has stood the test. 


Not once has there been a failure to meet the Government's 
needs. 


This service Swift & Company performs without Governmental 
guarantee of profit, and with a limit of 9 per cent return on capital 
employed in the meat departments. This means about two cents 
on every dollar of sales. 


Swift & Company, U. S. A. 
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Famous For Its Marvelous Motor 















































































































































First Quality Has Put 
Chandler in First Place 


HEN men talk now of fine cars selling at medium prices they speak first 

of the Chandler. Because, for five years, the Chandler has been such a 
good car, so well built, so dependable in its service on the road. And because 
now, so distinctly, it offers extraordinary value. 


The most distinguished feature of the Chandler Six is its marvelous motor— 
Chandler-designed and Chandler-built—which, through five years of refine- 
ment without radical changes, has been developed to a point. approximating 
perfection. 


The life, pick-up, power and endurance of the Chandler motor have been a 
revelation to thousands of experienced motorists. 


The Chandler motor is mounted in a really great chassis, and Chandler bodies 
offer an attractive range of choice. 


Seven-Passenger Touring Car Four-Passenger Roadster 
Four-Passenger Dispatch Car 
Convertible Sedan Convertible Coupe Limousine 


Choose Your Chandler Now 


Dealers in all principal cities and hundreds of towns. Write us for catalog today 


CHANDLER MOTOR CAR COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Export Department: 1790 Broadway, New York Cable Address: ‘‘Chanmotor”’ 











(CHANDLER SIX ) 
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